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Testing Program 
Cleveland Public School Kindergartens 


HarriEt D. ROCKWELL 
Research Assistant, Bureau of Educational Research, Cleveland, Ohio 


S a little girl it was my 
A privilege to spend the 
summer months on 
my uncle’s farm. Near the 
house was a large orchard 
containing many early apple 
trees, and gathering the 
apples for market was one 
of the farm activities I thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

It was long before the day of scientific 
spraying and packing and the only at- 
tempt at sorting was delegated to me, 
then five or six years old. Near the bar- 
rels stood two baskets. As the men filled 
the barrels and so long as my interest 
held I was to pick out the large and fair 
looking apples, and put them in one bas- 
ket, and put those that were ‘‘only fit for 
the pigs’’ in the other. All the other 
apples, large and small, fair and spotted, 
went into the barrels just as they came 
from the trees. 

It is not so long ago that the children 
who entered the kindergarten were classi- 
fied, if at all, by a method almost as 
primitive. To be of kindergarten age 
was the only requirement for admission. 
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The child of pleasing personality and the 
one showing unpleasant traits of charac- 
ter or sheer ‘‘naughtiness’’ were the ones 
who claimed the most attention. Often 
a talkative child was estimated as 
‘‘bright’’ when later experience with his 
achievement proved him to be a ‘‘bluff’’. 
Often the quiet, retiring, thoughtful child 
was rated as slow, when, had we known, 
he possessed a high degree of intelligence. 
Then came the era of intelligence test- 
ing and there was a steadily increasing 
interest on the part of educators in grad- 
ing school children according to mental 
ability rather than by chronological age. 
The Bureau of Educational Research of 
the Cleveland Public Schools felt that this 
grading should begin with the youngest 
children entering school. In Cleveland 
over ten thousand children are enrolled 
in the kindergarten each semester, and it 
naturally followed that some means for 
testing their ability should be found. 
With the limited number of examiners 
on the staff of the Psychological Clinic, 
it was impossible to give individual intel- 
ligence tests to so large a group. To 
defer testing until the classroom teacher 
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had time to arrive at any very clear esti- 
mate of individual ability meant failure 
to adjust the teaching to the needs of 
different children early in their school 
experience, hence, waste of time and 
effort. 

The problem thus became one of formu- 
lating a group mental test for kinder- 
garten children which might be admin- 
istered by the classroom teacher within 
the first three or four weeks of the school 
term and which would offer a more 
scientific method for sifting the children 
into approximately homogeneous groups 
than that afforded by the early impres- 
sion and sometimes biased judgment of 
the various teachers. The Cleveland Kin- 
dergarten Classification Test resulted from 
this demand, and now forms one of the 
first steps in the testing program for 
kindergarten children. 


The results of this test brought to no- 
tice the children who were at opposite 
ends of the scale of ability. These were 
referred to the Psychological Clinie for 
an individual examination and _ placed 
according to the findings of a Clinic 
examiner. 

In some schools it has been possible for 
the Medical Department to arrange for 
the physical examination of children prior 
to their entrance to school. Where this 
has not been done the children are given 
a physical examination early in the term. 
Records are made for the use of the 
school, reports sent home, consultation 
arranged with parents, and in so far as 
is possible physical handicaps such as de- 
fective eyesight, decayed teeth, diseased 
tonsils, adenoids, crippled condition, 
speech defects, ete., are corrected ; in short 
the usual medical diagnostic and remedial 
service given in any large school system. 
It is mentioned here because we recog- 
nize that mental and emotional reactions 
are so closely bound up with physical 
health. 

After the care of the health and the 
classification of the children, the next 
problem that presented itself was that of 
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formulating a Kindergarten Achievement 
Test, based upon the objectives set up by 
the various curricula for use in the kin- 
dergarten, and to serve in this field as 
other educational tests serve in other 
fields. 

These four tests (including the Binet 
when given) covered fairly well the 
physical and mental development of the 
children, but gave no definite record of 
one of the most important phases of child 
growth, namely: the formation of desir- 
able habits and attitudes. Recently an 
individual Habit and Attitude Rating 
Card has been devised. This is accom- 
panied by a Habit and Attitude Code 
Book and children are rated twice each 
semester as having made ‘‘satisfactory 
progress’’ or that ‘‘improvement is 
needed’’ in a limited number of points 
which have been selected, from the Code 
Book, for emphasis. 

Very briefly then the Cleveland kin- 
dergarten testing program is as follows: 

I. Physical Examination by the Medical 
Department 

II. The Cleveland Kindergarten Clas- 
sification Test 

III. Individual psychological examina- 
tion in a limited number of cases by the 


-Psychological Clinic 


IV. The Cleveland 
Achievement Test 
V. The Habit and Attitude Rating. 


The Classification Test 


The Cleveland Kindergarten Classifica- 
tion test is, so far as is known, the only 
one of its kind. It is composed of a series 
of short tests, a few individual, the ma- 
jority adapted for use with small groups, 
averaging 6-10 in a group. It deals with 
such phases of child development as may 
be found in the normal child of five who 
has had no previous schooling. Muscular 
control, sense discrimination, English 
vocabulary, comprehension of spoken Eng- 
lish, oral expression, and graphic expres- 
sion are included. The ability to concen- 
trate attention, to remember and to follow 
directions appears in connection with a 
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number of the tests. The purpose of this 
test is three fold—first, it assists in deter- 
mining whether a child should be assigned 
to a more advanced or a slower moving 
group of the ‘‘B”’ or entering division of 
the kindergarten; second, it should help 
in finding early in the term, the children 
who are not sufficiently mature to profit 
by remaining in the kindergarten with 
children who are mentally five years old; 
and third, there may be discovered chil- 
dren of high general ability, whose needs 
would be met better by the work of the 
‘‘A’’ division of the kindergarten. The 
children in the last two groups, those 
shown by the test to be very immature, 
anud those shown to be superior, should 
be referred to the Psychological Clinic 
for an individual examination before being 
excluded or reassigned. 

Many and varied are the demands made 
upon the teacher the first few days of a 
semester. 

She is expected to graciously meet the 
parents of the entering children, establish 
a friendly relation with them, and relieve 
them of anxiety over parting with the 
children. She must see that the correct 
data appears on each child’s Entrance 
Card, that his Birth Certificate is recorded 
and returned, keep an attendance record, 
trace any missing or absent children and 
assign each one to a group tentatively. 


The confidence of the children must be 
won, those who cry be quieted and reas- 
sured, none be allowed to slip out of the 
room and possibly get lost, and temper or 
fear tantrums be tactfully governed. She 
must acquaint the children with the loca- 
tion of the toilet and its use, show them 
where and how to hang their wraps, make 
them feel free to move about the room 
and play with the materials and toys 
furnished, provide enough stimulus to 
keep them busy and happy and introduce 
sufficient variety to avoid over stimulation 
and fatigue. 


For these reasons we do not consider it 
wise to attempt any testing program until 
after these earliest days of adjustment 


are over. Usually we begin the giving of 
the test at the end of ten days. The 
length of time taken to complete it de- 
pends upon the number of children to be 
tested and the skill of the tester. Since 
the order for giving the tests is stated, 
the maximum time fixed and teachers in- 
structed not to stress any activity nor 
use any material that appears in the test 
until after its completion, we feel that 
the results may be considered valid. It 
will not be necessary to do more than list 
some of the difficulties that were encoun- 
tered in formulating a test for five year 
old children since they are self-evident. 

The children can neither rear nor write, 
therefore the directions must be oral and 
the only response possible is either one of 
performance or an oral one. 

Little children will not respond nor- 
mally unless they are at ease in a situa- 
tion. The tester must therefore be one 
who can win sympathy and interest from 
the child. 

The material must be suited to their 
use and inexpensive. 

The scoring must be simple. 

The time occupied by each test must be 
brief. 

As many phases of child development 
as possible should be, included in the test. 

Each test must be valid and reliable. 

Of the ten tests included under the 
name Kindergarten Classification three 
require an oral response, the other seven 
eall for performance. In this way we 
have been able to meet the first difficulty. 

Training the classroom teacher to ad- 
minister the tests has met the second. 

One of the very definite objectives in 
mind in planning the tests was that the 
children should not be conscious that 
they are being tested. We wished to 
avoid any repetition of the experience of 
the child quoted in a recent magazine, 
when asked what he had done in school 
that day, his reply was: ‘‘O! Nothing! 
I was so busy being measured that I had 
no time to work.’’ 

In order to help keep the children un- 
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conscious of testing and also to lessen the 
expense, some of the usual activities and 
materials of the kindergarten have been 
utilized, the only difference being that a 
specific direction was given and the re- 
sult seored. For one of the tests of motor 
control we use the two inch wooden cubes. 
The child is directed to pile them one on 
top of another as high as he can, until 
they fall. The number he is able to pile 
is scored by a sliding scale. You will 
agree that such a test makes an appeal 
to a natural interest and is not too diffi- 
cult to be attempted by the child with 
little control, yet taxes the muscular co- 
ordination of hand, arm, and eye of the 
child who has much more control. The 
majority of children can pile from seven- 
teen to twenty-two cubes, some not more 
than twelve to fourteen, and some as high 
as thirty-six to forty blocks. If you will 
try it yourself I am sure you will agree 
that it is a valid test of muscular coordi- 
nation. 

The child’s knowledge of color is 
learned through the specified use of a few 
second gift beads. The drawing of a man 
uses the manila paper and wax crayon 
found in every kindergarten. 

An adaptation of the Seguin Form 
Board and the pictures used in the Eng- 
lish Test are materials which are reserved 
for testing only, but because they may be 
used many times before being worn out, 
the expense for each school is slight. 

Any one of the group tests may be 
given as a part of the usual program of 
activities. Due precaution should be 
taken in seating the children for those 
tests in which results may be influenced 
by the inelination to imitate. The three 
individual tests which call for an oral 
response may be given at one sitting and 
take about five minutes for each child, for 
all three. Even in the individual tests 
the child feels no embarrassment since 
the teacher has previously won his con- 
fidence. 

I wish to refer particularly to the 
Graphie Expression Test which has proved 
to be exceedingly valuable and to make 
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publie acknowledgment of my indebted- 
ness to Dr. Florence Goodenough for per- 
mission to use her method for scoring the 
‘‘Drawing of a Man’’. Results have 
proved that a child’s general ability may 
usually be fairly well estimated by his 
response to this test. 

The plan of formulating group tests in 
such a way that the teacher may ad- 
minister them, as well as the training of 
teachers in the technique of giving such 
tests is gaining in favor not only in de- 
partments of Educational Research, but 
with the teachers themselves. Teachers 
have spontaneously reported that certain 
abilities or difficulties were revealed in 
the process of giving the tests, which 
were not included as a part of the test 
proper, for example: 

The tests of motor control in many in- 
stances led to the discovery of definite 
physical handicaps, and set in motion 
remedial measures. 

The tests in English made the teacher 
more conscious of the children who were 
still using ‘‘baby talk,’’ had speech de- 
fects, or lacked an English vocabulary 
due to the fact that a foreign language 
was spoken in the home. Lack of ex- 
perience and general information such as 
should be common to the average five- 
year old were made known. 

Inability to concentrate long enough to 
take even the simplest of directions and 
failure to remember for the brief time 
necessary to execute them was evident. 

Working with small groups or _ indi- 
viduals revealed cases where lack of re- 
sponse was due to timidity, reserve or 
failure to understand English, rather 
than to lack of knowledge or mental 
ability. 

The children’s lack of experience with 
or information about common objects or 
phenomena, animals, and activities was 
a surprise to many teachers. 

In contrast to the above, certain abilities 
were discovered, as follows: 

Some children had an unusual sense of 
balance and rhythm, as well as good 
motor control. 
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Due to home training some children 
showed remarkable ability to speak Eng- 
lish fluently, using a good vocabulary and 
expressing related ideas. Some gave evi- 
dence of having had a much richer ex- 
perience than others. Parents had an- 
swered questions and read to or talked 
with the children, thus giving them a 
wide variety of information, some of 
which was revealed by the test. 


Ability to comprehend, remember and 
follow directions was clearly indicated by 
the independent way in which children 
responded to the demands of the test. 


It would add far too much to the 
length of this article for me to describe 
the various parts of the test and give the 
various formulae for instruction to chil- 
dren and scoring of results. So far the 
tests have been printed for use in the 
Cleveland Public Schools only. Publish- 
ing of the Classification Test for general 
use is now under consideration and it is 
hoped that it may be available soon for 
use elsewhere. 

One main value of the test has been that 
it indicates what children need. By an 
analysis of the results teachers are able to 
emphasize in their teaching those phases of 
the work in which lack of knowledge has 
been manifested. 


Teachers have been surprised at the 
lack of vocabulary shown in some of our 
schools. Have you realized that in a large 
majority of homes the milk or cream 
pitcher is seldom or never used? This is 
not confined to the homes of meager equip- 
ment. Some of us are beginning to won- 
der if it will not soon be better form to 
place the milk bottle on the table. How 
many of us have wakened to the fact 
that to the city child of today an elephant 
is quite as familiar an animal as the horse? 


If a teacher finds that the English 
names of objects are known, only for the 
things that have appeared in the school- 
room, then she may well conclude that a 
foreign language is spoken in the home. 
With such a class she needs to stress Eng- 
lish vocabulary and English expression. 


If a lack of knowledge of color, number 
of size is shown, then experiences which 
emphasize such qualities may be planned. 

In the fall of 1928, the entering classes in 
fifty kindergartens totaling 2549 children 
received the Classification Test. Of this 
number 294 were referred to the Psycho- 
logical Clinie for individual test. The ma- 
jority of the children were referred be- 
eause of either high or low scores on the 
Classification Test, but for the sake of 
reaching a fair comparison, some who had 
medium scores were included. The co- 
efficient of correlation between the results 
of the Classification Test and the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet found to be .87+.01. 
A Probable Learning Rate table was als) 
worked out by the Educational Research 
Bureau under the direction of Mr. Will- 
iam L. Connor, Chief of Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Cleveland Public 
Schools, and a Test Record Card filed for 
each child examined. This Test Record 
Card gives the child’s standing in all 
tests he receives through the elementary 
grades, beginning with the Kindergarten 
Classification. 

In the fall of 1929, the number of kin- 
dergartens in which the test was given 
was increased to seventy-five and in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, the number was again in- 
creased to ninety. This seemingly slow 
progress has been due to a conviction that 
teachers should not attempt to give tests 
until trained for the work, and that the 
groups trained should not be too large to 
admit of individual supervision of the 
testing, where it was needed. Tests are 
now given in practically all kindergartens 
where there is an assistant. A few schools 
have small kindergartens where only one 
teacher is needed. We have not yet ar- 
ranged for the testing in these schools. 

Individual Binet Tests 

As has been previously stated, the chil- 
dren who rank above or fall below a stated 
score on the Classification Test are referred 
to the Psychological Clinie for further ex- 
amination. 

The rules of the Kindergarten Depart- 
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ment state that a child may be retained 
in the Kindergarten if his mental age 
warrants it, providing he is not over 6 
years 6 months chronologically. 

Children who are five years old chrono- 
logically but test below five mentally may 
be recommended for exclusion by the 
Psychological Clinic. In some cases even 
though a child be recommended for exclu- 
sion, the judgment of the principal com- 
bined with that of the kindergarten 
teacher, based upon environmental factors 
and the nationality of the child, deter- 
mines whether the child is to be retained 
in the kindergarten, rather than be ex- 
cluded and so forced into a situation that 
is far from helpful. The number of ap- 
plicants for admission also influences the 
final decision with reference to a child 
recommended for exclusion, or with ref- 
erence to the one who might otherwise be 
retained for another semester. 

Where there are a number of children 
who have a low Intelligence Quotient the 
efforts is to place them in a special group 
within the larger group of the kinder- 
garten and to so plan the program that 
they may have much more repetition of 
the activities in which they manifest lack 
of ability. 


The Cleveland Kindergarten Achievement Test 


The purpose of the Achievement Test is 
quite different from that of the Classifica- 
tion Test. The one has to do with what 
the child has learned before he entered 
the kindergarten the other with what he 
learns from his kindergarten experience. 
Or put in the form of a question—How 
far have the kindergartens been able to 
realize curricular standards? It has been 
exceedingly difficult to formulate an 
achievement test that would apply equally 
well to all schools because in spite of the 
fact that the various curricula state very 
definite objectives for the different phases 
of kindergarten procedure, personal apti- 
tudes and interests have led teachers to 
stress some types of work above others, 
and the kindergartner has been free to 





choose from and adapt the subject matter 
presented by the various curricula as she 
deemed wise. Any attempt to test achieve- 
ment of necessity meant that certain min- 
imum attainment must be expected of all 
kindergarten children. 

So far the Achievement Test has not at- 
tempted to do moré than check on mini- 
mum attainments in motor coordination, 
manual skill, music and English. Knowl- 
edge of color, number, form and general 
information are included in a Picture 
Cross-out Test, called a General Informa- 
tion Test. 

To give every child tests covering all 
the subject matter begun in the kinder- 
garten proved to be too laborious for the 
teacher and to take too much time from 
the regular program of activities. Our 
present plan is to give the General Infor- 
mation Test to all the children. In ad- 
dition, one subject matter test is given in 
one group of schools, and some other sub- 
ject matter test in another group of 
schools, thus lessening the labor for the 
individual school and at the same time 
providing a means for estimating progress 
along all lines in the school system as a 
whole. 

For example:—A group of schools 
giving the English Test one semester would 
give a test in manual skill or musie¢ an- 
other semester so that in the course of five 
semesters the work of the entire system in 
every phase of subject matter would be 
covered. This is in accordance with the 
use of tests in other grades. No grade 
attempts to give standard tests in all 
subjects taught every year. 

No teacher in the kindergarten knows 
before the tests are sent out which phase 
of the work will be assigned to her school 
and as the achievement test appears in 
diversified form there is little opportunity 
for drill along any one line. 

It is to be doubted whether a Kinder- 
garten Achievement Test, even if based on 
minimum requirements could be devised 
for general use. City curricula differ in 
objectivés and methods of procedure. Dif- 
ferent parts of the United States have 
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different local customs, for instance, a 
question referring to the kind of clothing 
worn in winter would have an entirely 
different answer if given in Cleveland or 
Los Angeles, Atlanta or Minneapolis. We 
have no ‘‘Three R’s’’ as has the element- 
ary school. Our standards for achieve- 
ment in different localities may be equally 
high, but there are no specific require- 
ments in a few subjects, stressed univer- 
sally, as is true of the progress in 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 

Habit and Attitude Rating 

Ask any kindergartner what she con- 
siders to be the most important phase 
of her work and almost without exception 
I think the reply would be in terms which 
might be interpreted briefly as character 
building or the social-moral growth of the 
children. 

A number of attempts have been made 
to test the moral reactions of older chil- 
dren but so far as I know there are no 
tests of moral or manners for young chil- 
dren. 

We have been able to say that Jimmie 
could count to twenty, know six colors, 
could sing, could express ideas through 


language and the use of material and that 
he was ‘‘Good.’’ However, our judgment 
of his goodness was based upon individual 
opinion rather than upon a comparison 
of his acts with a selected list of desirable 
acts for children of his age. So far re- 
ports on the social-moral behavior of 
children have been left largely to Child 
Guidance Clinies and Psychiatrists. Feel- 
ing that we were failing to get as definite 
a record of progress along this line as we 
should, a Habit and Attitude Code Book 
and Rating Card have recently been de- 
vised and are now under experimental use — 
in a few kindergartens. We are hoping 
that while this may not properly fall 
under the title of Tests and Measurements 
that it will enable us to add to the child’s 
record of accomplishment, along physical 
and academic lines, a list of definite habits 
and attitudes in which satisfactory pro- 
gress has been shown, and which will give 
the first grade teacher a basis for further 
training in character development. 

Until we are able to report some of the 
effects of this more definitely outlined pro- 
cedure, it is sufficient to state that we are 
by this means attempting to round out 
our record of the child’s progress. 
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The Kindergarten Primary Room 


EpwINA FALLIs 


Kindergarten Teacher, Denver, Colorado 


TRUCK FOR CLAY JAR 
The truck for the clay jar is made from 
the end of an orange box. Narrow 
strips of wood are tacked to the edges 
to keep the jar from slipping off. Two 
heavy cleats are nailed on the bottom 


and casters are fastened to these. 


TRAYS FOR CLAY 


These trays are made of light weight 
linoleum cut twelve inches square. Nar- 
row strips of wood about %” by %” 
are tacked around the edge to keep 
the clay on the tray. Large round 
headed tacks are used to tack the lin- 
oleum on to the wood. These do not 
scratch the table and hold the trays 
apart when they are stacked, allowing 
the air to circulate through them keep- 
ing them dry and sweet. 


who does not build for her children 

each day an ideal kindergarten? A 
room where she would not have to go 
down the cellar stairs to enter; where she 
would not have to sing ‘‘Good Morning 
Merry Sunshine’’ looking out of a north 
basement window; where there would not 
be sixty children crowded into a space 
barely large enough for twenty; where 
the children would not have to be herded 
down a long dark hall everytime they 
wanted a drink of water or to go to the 
toilet; where they could sit on the floor 
without getting splinters in their legs or 
crude oil on their cloths and where they 
could be what Tagore calls ‘‘childishly 
noisy’’ without fear of disturbing the rest 


| there a kindergartner amongst you 
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of the school. A room in which would 
be every kind of material that the child’s 
activities demand and cupboard space to 
hold it. We know we can never attain 
our ideal but that does not prevent us 
from talking about it or reading about it 
or travelling hundreds of miles to hear 
it discussed. Each one of us lives in the 
hope of finding new and better material 
to put in her ‘‘wagon that is hitched to a 
star.”’ 

As you accept or reject the stones 
offered here for your building keep this 
thought uppermost. How much would 
this thing that I am to put in my ideal 
kindergarten contribute to the children’s 
development or to my own efficiency as a 
teacher? Would its utility justify its ex- 
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istence or does it merely satisfy our adult 
sense of the artistic? 

Building—Ideal rooms as well as real 
ones should be planned from the very be- 
ginning, therefore the first thing to con- 
sider is where to lay the foundation of 
the building of which this kindergarten 
room is to be the most vital spot. Place 
it on the north end of a plot of ground 
at least five times as big as the building 
itself and as far away as possible from 
busy thoroughfares and car lines. 

Playground—Surround the playground 
with a wire fence six feet high. Have 
trees and shrubs near the kindergarten 
door, a garden plot, an enclosure for 
chickens, rabbits and the like, a shed to 
hold garden tools and a small fountain 
with a convenient tap and drain where 
the children can get water for their 
gardens, sail boats and turn water-wheels. 

Exposure—The kindergarten may have 
an east, west or north exposure but it 
must have a south bay window. 

Floor—The floor should be, as nearly 
as possible, on a level with the playground 
with a gradual incline over the doorsill to 
accommodate the wheel toys that must be 


THE MILL 


This old coffee mill grinds 
the wheat that the children 
have previously thrashed, 
winnowed and washed. 

This whole wheat flour is 
mixed with white flour, 
molasses, soda, butter, eggs, 
raisins, nuts and other good 
things brought from home 
to make the Thanksgiving 
cakes for the kindergarten. 
Each child mixes enough 
batter in his cup for three 
cakes. The cakes are baked 
in fluted paper cups that 
can be had from the baker. 
Then there is one cake to 
eat at the party, one cake 
to take home to Mother, 
one cake to give to the 
poor. 


taken in and out of doors. Hardwood, 
preferably maple, battleship linoleum, 
cork or various other compositions may be 
used. As every available inch of space 
is needed for building blocks and wheel 
toys it is well to have the floor all on one 
level. 

Wall Space—At least one fourth of the 
wall space should be given to the windows. 
Have low blackboards and cork bulletin 
boards with grooved rails above and be- 
low them on which mounted pictures may 
be placed. Leave one corner of the room 
free for the playhouse. Place picture 
molding low so pictures may be easily 
changed. The finish on the walls should 
be washable and not easily marred. 

Windows—The one thing that is abso- 
lutely necessary in an ideal kindergarten 
is a large south bay window. This brings 
sunshine into the kindergarten all day 
long. Have easement windows with latches 
in easy reach of the children. The win- 
dows on the east or west may have 
deep window sills for plants but the bay 
window must be left free for the children 
so they can climb on the window seat 
and press their faces against the pane 
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and watch the leaves come down in the 
fall and the snowflakes in the winter and 
the rain in the spring rain daffodils under 
their window. 

Bookcases—A generous part of the wall 
space should be used for bookcases with 
glass doors. Hearing the latch click on 
a well ordered cupboard gives the child 
a feeling of satisfaction. The bookcase 
should never be locked during kinder- 
garten hours but often the outside activi- 
ties of the school demand the use of the 
room and it is well to have a safe place 
for the littlest doll or the fascinating 
Russian toy. 

Fireplace—If you are not afraid to 
have an open fire in your kindergarten, if 
the fire ordinance in your town does not 
prohibit such a thing, if you can have a 
real flue up which the blazing letters to 
Santa Claus can fly then space for the 
fireplace will be justified. There is nothing, 
especially at Christmas time, so desolate 
as a cold hearth. This precious wall space 
had much better be given over to a small 
fountain that would furnish a place for 
water play. 


Ceiling—Let the ceiling be as low as 
possible and still furnish enough square 
feet of breathing space for the number 
of children planned for. Stout screw- 
eyes conveniently placed provide a means 
of hanging different play apparatus. Lights 
must be well protected and placed where 
they will not curtail the children’s activi- 
ties. Swinging glass globes are absolutely 
taboo. 

Ante-room—This should be large enough 
to furnish space to store everything that 
is not in use in the main room. A place 
to park wheel toys, trucks of blocks and 
the like. Open shelves and closed shelves, 
a chest of large shallow drawers for 
colored paper, a series of deep drawers 
that can be drawn out and carried to 
the main room. Also « place for hooks 
on which to hang aprons, brooms, dust- 
pans and dustcloths. In one corner two 
toilets, a low sink and washbowl and 
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drinking fountain. The floors underneath 
these should be cement or material similar 
that would not hold dampness. Have 
convenient electric plug in each room for 
stove, lantern or movable light for shadow 
play on a dark day. The ante-room is 
an excellent place for the children’s lock- 
ers. Marked plainly with the child’s name 
lockers eliminate the problem of lost caps, 
mixed overshoes and mislaid possessions. 
Where to put the conglomerate mass of 
material that finds its way into a kinder- 
garten is one of the kindergartners most 
vexing problems. How can she teach her 
children to put things in their places if 
there are not places for their things. 

Large store boxes on casters make ex- 
cellent trucks for big blocks, playthings, 
sand table toys and scrap wood. They 
ean be pushed under window seats, be- 
tween radiators or in and out of the store 
room. 

A service tray on casters will hold 
paste, scissors, crayons, string and any 
other thing needed in the day’s work. 

Two double easels can be used to good 
advantage, one for paints and one for 
sewing. A piece of loose woven cloth 
fastened over the latter makes an excel- 
lent place for threaded needles and the 
trough an equally good place for thread 
and scissors. 

There is constant need for a large cage 
in which to put the live stock that comes 
to visit the kindergarten. If this is 
covered with a half inch wire mesh very 
small animals can be kept in it. Remov- 
able galvanized tin trays that can be 
washed and filled with fresh sand are 
necessary. Have it made narrow enough 
to go through the doorway so it can be 
rolled from one room to the other. 

A small cupboard on casters with a 
tray for the top and with doors is very 
convenient to hold things used in the 
milk service. 

A large box open at the side makes a 
good car barn or round house. 


(Continued on page 22 
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A MESSAGE TO THE MEMBERS 


OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Nursery—Kinder garten—Primary 


from the President 
MARGARET COOK HOLMES 


are glad to report to our members many healthy signs of growth within the 
organization. A few of these signs are listed for your consideration. 

1. To efficiently accomplish high ideals goals must be clearly defined. We begin 
the year with our aims effectively set forth in our amended constitution. Early in the 
school year all members will receive the Yearbook which will contain a copy of the 
constitution. The careful study of the constitution as revised will help all of us to work 
more efficiently for and with our organization. 

2. The strength of an organization lies in the steady intelligent work of its mem- 
bers in the furtherance of its purpose. Our working committees are rapidly getting 
into shape and research work is progressing, under the auspices of the association, which 
will provide vital material for workers in our field. I take this opportunity to eall to 
the attention of our members the completed projects of two of our Committees last year. 


A° we begin this year under our new name and with our amended constitution we 


a. Literature Committee 

Editing of a book of the very best of the available traditional tales for children 
in kindergarten, first and seeond grades. 

Totp Unper THE GREEN UMBRELLA, published by Maemillan and Co. 

b. Reading Readiness Committee 

Publication of Pamphlet, Pornts or View on THE ProsLem or “ReapinG Reapt- 
ness”—How to Determine It, by Hardy-Gray-Reed-Shearer-Zirbes. 

3. The First convention to be held under our new name will be held in Cleveland 
during the week of April 27th. Cleveland has set a high standard in educational achieve- 
ment and in efficient local organizations. Begin now to plan to be with us in Cleveland 
and help the A. C. E. to earry forward the successful activities of the I. K. U. 

4. Our Journal “Childhood Edueation” is growing up. Its subseription list is en- 
larging, it now has more pages, and its contents are steadily improving, thanks to 
the efficient work of the Board of Editors. Your splendid support last year gives us 
confidence to encourage the Editorial Board in their plans for a larger and better 
Journal, assured that you will continue your loyal support. 

Our Goat—Every member of the A. C. E. a subseriber to CaitpHoop Epucation. 
Help us to reach our goal by urging your friends who are members and not subseribers 
to send in their subscriptions. Help by telling us when the Journal meets your personal 
needs and by sending suggéstions to the Editor regarding the type of articles which 
would help you as an individual. 

5. Cooperation a sign of growth. 

We are happy to announce that the National Committee on Nursery Schools and 
the National Council of Primary Education will continue to cooperate with us in the 
support of our Journal and that the three associations will continue to hold joint meet- 
ings at the convention of the Department of Superintendence. 

We begin this year endeavoring to adjust our thoughts to our new name and to our 
new responsibilities. We fully realize how difficult this adjustment is to many of our 
members but we trust that time will bring to all of us the conviction that through this 
change has come a deepening of the spirit of devotion to the cause of childhood educa- 
tion and a more efficient form of organization. The I. K. U. continues its activities 
adapting them to the conditions of to-day. May the A. C. E. prove worthy of its 


inheritance! 
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The Observation of Food Habits in Young 
Children 


SarRA W. PRENTISS AND MAry COvER JONES 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 


ing an experimental nursery school 

is that of devising objective means 
for studying the suitability of its own 
procedures. It is difficult to measure im- 
provement in the kind of skills which the 
nursery school teaches. The routine at 
lunch time, for example, may provide 
many educational opportunities for the 
young child. How are we to appraise, 
even roughly, our 
success in playing 
up these opportuni- 
ties? The conven- 
tional nursery school 
seeks to encourage 
children to eat a 
variety of foods in 
portions adequate 
for nourishment, 
and furthermore to 
maintain certain 
standards as to 
motor control, in- 
hibition of restless- 
ness, and application 
to eating during the 
lunch period. It is 
a question how far 
we are justified in 
attempting to induce 
children’s appetites 
and manners to conform to adult prac- 
tices. We have some evidence to show that 
children allowed complete freedom in the 
choice of foods do not necessarily select 
their nourishment in accord with our con- 
servative notions of a palatable or well- 
balanced diet.' Possibly children who are 
allowed more self-expression could furnish 
~'aDavis, D. Self-selection of diet by newly weaned 


infants. American Journal of Children’s Diseases, 1928. 
26: 651. 


()in of the chief problems confront- 
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us with valuable suggestions for the im- 
provement of our present menus and 
mores. 

But even supposing our aims to be well 
defined along the lines first suggested, 
there are still unsolved questions which 
present themselves. Where is the happy 
medium between permitting the child to 
eat foods which he likes, and requiring 
him to become accustomed to foods which 
he dislikes? How 
much _ experience 
should a_ two-year 
old have with new 
foods? Is the ‘‘ clean 
plate habit’’ a good 
one, and if so, what 
methods shall we 
use in developing 
or in maintaining 
it? 

In common with 
other nursery 
schools at child re- 
search centers, we 
have at Berkeley 
endeavored to study 
some of our pro- 
cedures by keeping 
a daily record of 
the food habits of 
our group of chil- 
dren. During the meal, each teacher has 
noted, in some detail, the behavior of the 
three or four children at her table; the 
records are kept on a chart under the 
headings: time of beginning meal, time 
of ending, foods refused, foods returned, 
seconds, appetite rating (designating on 
a 5-point seale the child’s apparent readi- 
ness for food), motor skill in handling 
dishes, remarks. By summarizing the data 
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on these sheets for a term, and comparing 
one term with another, we have had an 
objective basis for evaluating some of our 
results. We could to some extent deter- 
mine the effect of age upon food habits; 


THE UNPOPULAR VEGETABLE 


the importance of rewards as training 
features; the relation of the day of the 
week to food consumption; the tendency 
to return, refuse or take second helpings 
of different types of food; the progress 
of the group, and of individual members, 
from term to term; and the reliability of 
the appetite ratings which were in daily 
use. 

At the time of this study servings were 
not weighed or measured. The general 
policy was to give moderate sized servings 
to all and to give a second serving when 
a child asked for it. The child was en- 
couraged to finish the first course. If he 
returned any of it, his dessert was with- 
held; or if he failed to finish in a reason- 
able length of time, he was sent away 
without dessert. The policy of depriving 
a child of dessert, when he fails to finish 
the first course, is followed in many 
nursery schools and in many homes. Those 
who believe in it maintain that for the 
eases where it is practiced it usually does 
not interfere markedly with the child’s 
nutrition; it does not oceur every day 
with most children. What is gained by 
the training the child gets in finishing the 
task before him, is supposed to be of more 
value to him than daily consumption of 








dessert. On the other hand, those who 
criticize this policy maintain that it puts 
undue emphasis upon the dessert. In 
particular, when the child is prevented 
from having his dessert he is not only 
deprived of the total number of calories 
planned for his meal, but in addition the 
balance of the meal is sometimes badly 
upset. The classical example of this is 
found in the menu in which the dessert 
(a eustard, probably) is relied upon to 
furnish the chief protein, aside from milk. 
Other types of desserts—starchy puddings, 
fruits, ete—seem not so important from 
the standpoint of balance, for in the 
course of the meal most children obtain 
sufficient starch and sugar, and at the 
nursery school there is always the tomato 
or orange juice for extra vitamines, in 
addition to other sources of these on the 
menu. 

What suggestions can we gain from a 





MID-MORNING ORANGE JUICE 


summary of our data? A study of the 
figures for one term may be taken as an 
example. The older children refused foods 
less often and took seconds more fre- 
quently than the younger ones. Likewise 
they seldom returned food, and therefore 
were not often deprived of desserts. The 
better showing for the older children was 
due partly to the fact that the servings 
were proportionately smaller for them 
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than for the younger children, and partly 
to the fact that most of them had profited 
from a longer period, in getting acquainted 
with the nursery school routine. Judging 
from the number of 2-year olds who re- 
turned food, and thus forfeited dessert, 
we were evidently handicapping the 
younger children by serving for the main 
course larger quantities than they could 
consume with ease. The following ratio 
between returns and seconds was shown 
for each age group: 2-year group, 100: 
85. 3-year group, 100: 200. 4-year group, 
100: 480. 

What were the results of our policy of 
withholding desserts from those who did 
not finish their main course? The chances 
were 1 out of 10 that children would 
have their meals thus curtailed. When 
the dessert formed the main protein dish 
of the meal (as in the case of egg 
custard) it was withheld slightly less 
often. Judging from surface indications, 
desserts were also most popular with the 
children, since it was most often the 


desserts which were asked for as second 
helpings. 

It is often felt that the first day of the 
school week is the hardest, that ‘‘blue 
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Monday’’ is the occasion of more upsets, 
more fatigue, than the other days of the 
week. Many observers believe that the 
home regime in the Saturday-Sunday 
period tends to disturb the child’s subse- 
quent morale in school. The food records 


were studied to determine the situation as 
to refusals, returns, second helpings, and 
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the omission of dessert, on the first days 
of the week as compared with other days. 
There was no reliable evidence, from our 
records, that appetite varied in relation 
to the day of the week. Week-ends of 
good or bad food-habits left no discernible 
**hang-over’’ at the Monday lunch period. 

Attention was given to the question of 
which type of food was most frequently 
refused, returned, or chosen a second time. 
The following groupings were made: (1) 
protein main dishes, including eggs, beef, 
liver, fish, ete., (2) vegetables, including all 
vegetables except those used in sandwich 
filling, (3) milk, (4) bread, ineluding 
sandwiches and toast, (5) desserts, (6) 
others, including macaroni and cheese and 
milk soups. , As was not unexpected, it 
was shown that vegetables were less well 
liked than other types of foods. 

What is a reasonable length of time for 
a nursery school child to spend at lunch? 
The average time spent by our group was 
approximately 25 minutes, which agrees 
with our findings for the preceding year. 
With only a few exceptions, individuals 
did not vary greatly from the average for 
the group. We concluded that a half 
hour seemed an adequate length of time 
to allow for the nursery school lunch 
period. 








— 
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How reliable and how useful were the 
teachers’ ratings of the children’s ap- 
petites? The children’s ranks on com- 
vined scores (time required to eat, re- 
fusals, returns, second helpings), were 
compared with the appetite ratings. The 
results gave us confidence in the useful- 
ness of these ratings, as a measure of chil- 
dren’s eagerness for food. We may con- 
clude that whenever, for any reason, it 
becomes inexpedient to take a full record 
of behavior during the lunch period, rat- 
ings may be used as a fairly adequate sub- 
stitute, providing these are made by com- 
petent judges, and according to a prop- 
erly standardized schedule. 

As a result of the analysis of these 
meal-time situations, the Institute made 
the following changes in procedure. 

1. Younger children were served smaller 
portions of the main course. 

2. At the end of the main course, all 
children were asked if they would like 
more. This was done because desserts 
had figured largely in the second helpings, 


an outcome which may have been due to a 
preference for dessert, but it was also pos- 
sible that the children, intent upon finish- 
ing the meal, had overlooked the fact that 
seconds of the main course were available. 

3. A judicious selection of candy was 
used as an incentive for finishing the en- 
tire meal, including desert. This policy 
replaced that of withholding dessert when 
the main course was not finished. 

From a number of recommendations for 
further study, one investigation has al- 
ready been undertaken—that of record- 
ing children’s preferences when they are 
allowed choices. These choices involved 
(1) the same foods prepared in different 
ways, (2) varieties of foods belonging to 
the same general classes (meats, green 
vegetables, starches ete.), (3) different 
classes of foods (starches vs. proteins vs. 
fats). The data available from these ex- 
periments will be analyzed in a further 
effort to adjust dietaries and other regime 
conditions to the needs of nursery school 
groups. 
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How Do Young Children Respond to Animal 
Stories Containing Single Statement, Verbal 


Repetition, and Ideational Repetition 
of Content? 


Lots Z. SmitH AND Dorotuy E. BrapBury 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa 


always been a personage of power. 

He was a person welcomed as a joy- 
bringer and heeded as an oracle by both 
young and old. In the present day 
nursery school and kindergarten the edu- 
cational importance of the stories told by 
the teacher to the children has gained 
recognition. A number of educators and 
authors have described what they con- 
sider to be the desired characteristics of 
children’s stories but little experimental 
information is available for the teacher 
who seeks an answer to the question, 
‘*What type of stories do young children 
like and how do they respond to them?’’ 

Last year at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station an attempt was made 
to develop an experimental technique for 
measuring and comparing the _ interest 
and expressive behavior responses which 
two-, three-, and four-year-old children 
make to single statement, verbal repeti- 
tion, and ideational repetition of content 
in animal stories. 

Stories containing these three elements 
were written and told to small groups of 
children ,in the pre-school laboratories of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 

The stories when written contained cer- 
tain general characteristics recommended 
by educators and writers of young chil- 
dren’s stories. The following principles 
were used as guides in constructing the 
stories : 

1. A single incident told in’ chronological 
sequence was to be used as a plot. 

2. The story must be within the child’s 
experience. 


|: world history the story-teller has 
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3. The vocabulary must be understandable 
to children. . 

4. The units whether words, phrases, or 
sentences must be simple. 

5. Young children are fond of animal 
stories in which the animals talk and 
act like people. 


An incident was borrowed from a story 
for school children. It contained the 
necessary chronological sequence of events 
within the experience of young children. 
The story Two Little Geese was taken 
from a story called Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers. 
The story was about a goose who had 
lost her rubbers and how she tried to 
find them. In preparing it for presenta- 
tion to two-, three-, and four-year-old 
children the story was carefully analyzed. 
Some parts of the story were not changed 
but other parts were rewritten. The 
other animal stories used were suggested 
by Pedro’s Feet and How Spot Found a 
Home from Mitchell’s Here and Now 
Story Book. They were ealled Two Little 
Dogs and Two Little Kittens. 

Only words familiar to young children 
were used. The story was made simple 
by using short, declarative sentences as 
often as possible. The average sentence 
contained six words. 

Three forms of each story were pre- 
pared. Form A was told in single state- 
ments. In Form A the two similar char- 
acters were treated as one by means of 

aral or compound subject. For example: 


(Continued on page 21) 





1 Potter, Miriam Clark: Mrs. Goose's Rubbers. Am. 
Childhood, 1928-1929, 14, 63-64. 
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Form A 


Mr. and Mrs. Goose could 
not find their red rub- 
bers. ; 

‘‘We need them to go 
down town,’’ they said. 

They had peeked into 
every corner of the 
little dark closet under 
the stairs. 

Their red rubbers were 
not there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goose looked 
under the bed. 

They opened the ice box 
and looked into it. 

Their red rubbers were 
lost. 


Mr. and Mrs. Goose rolled 
up the rug and looked 
under it. 

They saw no red rubbers. 

They heard the rain drops 
hitting the roof of their 
house. 

They put on their coats 
and hats. 

They picked up their 
baskets and very green 
umbrellas. 

They went out the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goose closed 
the door. 


They opened their big 
green umbrellas. 

Plop! Four big somethings 
fell on their heads 
nearly knocking their 
hats off. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goose looked 
to see what had dropped. 

There were their red 
rubbers. 

They put on their red 
rubbers. 

They walked in the water 

on their way down town. 
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TWO LITTLE GEESE 
Form B 


Mr. Goose could not find 
his red rubbers. 


**T need them to go down 
town,’’ he said. 


Mrs. Goose could not find 
her red rubbers. 


*‘T need them to go down 
town,’’ she said. 


Mr. Goose peeked into 
every corner of the little 
dark closet under the 
stairs. 


His red rubbers were not 
there. 

Mrs. Goose peeked into 
every corner of the little 
dark closet under the 
stairs. 

Her red rubbers were not 
there. 


Mr. Goose looked under 
the bed. 

Mrs. Goose looked under 
the bed. 

Mr. Goose opened the ice 
box and looked into it. 


His red rubbers were lost. 


Mrs. Goose opened the ice 
box and looked into it. 


Her red rubbers were lost. 


Mr. Goose rolled up the 
rug and looked under it. 
He saw no red rubbers. 

Mrs. Goose rolled up the 
rug and looked under it. 
She saw no red rubbers. 

Mr. Goose heard the rain 
drops hitting the roof 
of the house. 

Mrs. Goose heard the rain 
drops hitting the roof 
of the house. 


Form C 


Mr. Goose could not find 
his red rubbers. 


He said, ‘‘I need them to 
go down town.’’ 


Mrs. Goose’s rubbers were 
lost. 

She said, ‘‘I cannot go to 
the store without them.’’ 


Mr. Goose peeked into 
every corner of the little 
dark closet under the 
stairs. 


His red rubbers were not 
there. 


From top to bottom of the 
dark closet Mrs. Goose 
looked for her red rub- 
bers. 

She did not find them. 


Mr. Goose looked under 
the bed. 
Down under the bed Mrs. 
Goose crawled to look. 
Mr. Goose opened the ice 
box and looked into it. 
His red rubbers were 
lost. 

Mrs. Goose could not find 
her rubbers in the ice 
box. They were gone. 


Mr. Goose rolled up the 
rug and looked under it. 
He saw no red rubbers. 

Mrs. Goose’s red rubbers 
were not under the rug. 
She lifted it to look. 

Mr. Goose heard the rain 
drops hitting the roof 
of his house. 

The rain was falling on 
the top of the house. 
Mrs. Goose listened. 
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Form A 


Mr. Goose put on his coat 
and hat. 

Mrs. Goose put on her coat 
and hat. 

Mr. Goose picked up his 
basket and green um- 
brella. 

Mrs. Goose picked up her 
basket and green um- 
brella. 

Mr. Goose went out on the 
porch. 

Mr. Goose closed the door. 

Mrs. Goose went out on 
the porch. 

Mrs. Goose closed the door. 


Mr. Goose opened his big 
green umbrella. 

Plop! Two big somethings 
fell on his head. 

They nearly knocked his 
hat off. 

Mrs. Goose opened her big 
green umbrella. 

Plop! Two big somethings 
fell on her head. 

They nearly knocked her 
hat off. 

Mr. Goose looked to see 
what had dropped. 

There were his little red 
rubbers. 


Mrs. Goose looked to see 
what had dropped. 

There were her little red 
rubbers. 

Mr. Goose put on his red 
rubbers. 

He walked through the 
water on his way down 
town. 

Mrs. Goose put on her red 
rubbers. 


She walked through the 
water on her way down 
town. 
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Form B 


Mr. Goose put on his coat 
and hat. 


Mrs. Goose had her wraps 
on. 


Mr. Goose picked up his 
basket and green um- 
brella. 


Mrs. Goose was carrying 
her basket and green 
umbrella. 


Mr. Goose went out on the 
porch. 


Mr. Goose closed the door. 


Mrs. Goose shut the door 
behind her. 


Mr. Goose opened his big 
green umbrella. 

Plop! Two big somethings 
fell on his head. They 
nearly knocked his hat 
off. 


Mrs. Goose put up her 
umbrella. 


Out of it dropped some- 
thing that put her bon- 
net over one of her eyes. 


Mr. Goose looked to see 
what had dropped. 


There were his little red 
rubbers. 


Mrs. Goose saw that her 
two little red rubbers 
had fallen out of her 
umbrella. 


Mr. Goose put on his red 
rubbers. 

He walked in the water 
on his way down town. 

With her red rubbers on 
her little feet, Mrs. 
Goose went through the 
rain to the store. 


Form C 
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(Continued from page 18) 
‘‘Mr. Goose and Mrs. Goose had lost their 
rubbers. ¢ 
They said, ‘We must have them to go 
down town.’ ’’ 

Form B of the story was told in single 
statements with a verbal repetition of con- 
tent. In this.form each of the two char- 
acters responded. The words used in de- 
scribing the behavior of the first character 
were repeated in describing the behavior 
of the second except that the pronouns 
were varied in sex and number to agree 
with their antecedents and the verbs were 


changed in form to agree in number with 

their subjects. For example: 

‘Mr. Goose had lost his rubbers. 

He said, ‘I must have them to go down 
town.’ 

Mrs. Goose had lost her rubbers. 

She said, ‘I must have them to go down 
town.’ ’’ 
Form (C of the stories was character- 

ized by ideational repetition. The two 


similar characters responded individually. 
The same words were used in describing 
the actions of the two characters as in 
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Form A and in Form B in the repeated 
statements about both characters. In de- 
scribing the behavior of the second char- 
acter in Form C the idea was repeated 
but the words were different. For ex- 
ample: 

‘“Mr. Goose had lost his rubbers. 

He said, ‘I must have them to go down 
town.’ 

Mrs. Goose’s rubbers were lost. ‘I cannot 
go to the store without them,’ she said.’’ 
From observation of story groups the 

experimenter decided that a story requir- 

ing three minutes would come well within 





the period during which even the youngest 
child could give attention to the story. 
The reading of Form A required one and 
one-half minutes; Forms B and C re- 
quired three minutes each. 

Following the preparation of the stories, 
three observers were trained in recording 
the interest and expressive behavior they 
observed while the experimenter was tell- 
ing the story. The observer’s blank as 
used in this study listed five types of 
expressive behavior: (1) laughs, (2) 
smiles, (3) claps hands, nods of approval, 
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ete., (4) annoyed, (5) neutral; and three 
types of interest: (1) watches, (2) any 
combination of watching or not watch- 
ing, and (3) does not watch. 

The story teller took special care in 
preparation for telling the stories in order 
that the telling would be as uniform as 
possible. Each form of each story was 
memorized. A careful study was made of 
the enunciation, pronunciation, expression, 
and voice in telling the stories. The story- 
teller always took the same amount of 
time in telling the story. 

The personality of the story-teller as 
shown by dramatic pause, voice quality, 
inflection, and facial expression was evi- 
denced in the story telling enough to 
insure the children’s interest and was 
made uniform for all the stories. 

The story groups were held each week 
over a period of six weeks. The order 
was arranged so that three of the groups 
received the Two Little Geese story first 
and three of the groups the Two Little 
Dogs story first. The forms of each story 
were presented in three different orders 
so that the influence of position in the 
series was equalized. 

The first time the child was taken for 
a story group, the teacher in charge of 
the preschool group said, ‘‘Mrs. Smith 
would like to tell you a story.’’ The story- 
teller said nothing to the child, merely 
waited for him at the door. The children 
were brought into the room and seated 
in little chairs grouped around the story- 
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teller. The three observers sat facing the 
children in positions closest to the chil- 
dren whom they were to observe. The 
story-teller began by saying, ‘‘I am Mrs. 
Smith, I am going to tell you a story 
about Two Little Geese.’’ She started a 
stop watch which she had in the pocket 
of her smock as soon as she began the 
story. At the close of the story, the 
stop watch was stopped. The story-teller 
said, ‘‘That is all. Perhaps some other 
day I shall tell you another story.’’ The 
length of time used in telling the story 
was recorded and the children were taken 
back to play. 

It was found that the form of the story 
characterized by verbal repetition was 
more interesting to the children than the 
form characterized by either single state- 
ment or ideational repetition. Not only 
were the children more interested in the 
form characterized by verbal repetition 
but they showed greater response to it 
by laughing, smiling, and clapping their — 
hands. The children who were interested 
in stories characterizéd by single state- 
ment also tended to be interested in 
stories characterized by ideational repeti- 
tion of content. Mentally older children 
tended to give more expressive responses 
and to be more interested in ideational 
repetition of content than did the younger 
children. The older children chronologi- 
cally, showed greater responsiveness to 
ideational repetition than did the younger 
children. 














THE KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY ROOM 


(Continued from page 12) 

A small platform on casters to hold the 
clay jar will enable the children to push 
that unwiedly article about at will. A 
wooden mallet, a trowel and linoleum 
trays with strips of wood tacked to the 
edges facilitate the clay service. 

And last but not least important is a 
place for our flag. The flag pole stands 
on a wide solid base. It comes to within 
six inches of the ceiling and has a screw- 


eye in the top through which a string 
passes that enables the children to raise 
and lower the flag. 

It has been rather difficult to build an 
ideal kindergarten in twenty minutes but 
my consolation is that you can tear it 
down and build it over to suit yourselves 
tomorrow and my hope is that you have 
found in this congeomerate mass some sug- 
gestion that will be helpful to you in your 
real kindergarten. 
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THE SEA SHELL 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 

Sing me a song, O please! 

A song of ships and sailor men, 

Of parrots and tropieal trees, 

Of islands lost in the Spanish Main 

Which no man ever may see again, 

Of fishes and corals under the waves, 

And sea-horses stabled in great green caves . . 
Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 

Sing me a song, O please! Amy Lowe... 





TURTLE 


There was a little turtle, 
He lived in a box, 

He swam in a puddle, 
He climbed on the rocks. 


He snapped at a mosquito, 
He snapped at a flea, 

He snapped at a minnow, 
And he snapped at me. 


He eaught the mosquito, 
He caught the flea, 
He caught the minnow, 
But he didn’t catch me. 
VascuHet Linpszy 
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Essentials of an Activity Program 


FRANCES GIDDINGS 
Supervisor of Training and Instructor in Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles a 


The Meaning of Activity 

HE purposeful experiences provided 

by a curriculum are often desig- 

nated by the terms,—units of work, 
centers of interest, projects, enterprises, 
and units of activity. If the emphasis is 
upon purpose (‘‘mind-set-to-end,’’ or 
strong ‘‘inner urge’’) of the child, it 
makes very little difference what term is 
used. However in this study the term 
used, activity, means a series of acts which 
a child consciously carries through as he 
strives to attain an end which at the time 
he considers vital. Those activities which 
open up many opportunities for reaching 
out into related fields, require smaller 
endeavors spoken of as contributing en- 
terprises and promise most for develop- 
ment. In this way the child sees the nat- 
ural relationship of one experience with 
another as he holds his larger purpose in 
mind and solves his many problems. 

Needs Inherent in an Activity 

The activity as carried through by the 
child develops the need for: 

1. Well selected subject-matter. 

2. Practice in certain habits and skills. 

3. Desirable citizenship habits and atti- 
tudes. 

In illustration of this a specific activity, 
Making a Pet Park,* creates the need for: 

1. Well Selected Subject-Matter. 

It is usually drawn from various fields 
rather than from a specific field. As an 
activity is carried through, a working re- 
lationship of varied subject-matter be- 
comes more and more consciously or- 
ganized in the child’s mind. Meanings or 

*This activity was carried on by the children of the 
first and the second grades in the Alexandria School, 


a demonstration school for students of University 
California at Los and for teachers 





connections have been made of facts to 
experience and to other facts which he 
will meet in new experiences. 

When the pet rabbit belonging to the 
first and second grades ran away, the chil- 
dren attempted to solve the problem, 
‘‘Why did the rabbit leave?’’ They read 
material supplied by children and teacher, 
on the proper care and housing of pets. 
From this discussion they decided to make 
and fence in a pet park with rabbit hutch, 
chicken coop, guinea pig pen, duck house, 
pigeon house, sheep fold, and fish pond. 
In order to carry out these purposes chil- 
dren made use of the following subject- 
matter : 


a. Industrial Arts: 
1 Measuring and laying out park 
2 Making rabbit hutch, chicken coop, 
guinea pig pen, duck house, pigeon 
house, sheep fold, fish pond, and 
fence 
a Shingling 
b Lathing 
e Fencing 
d Mixing and pouring cement. 
b. Fine Arts: 
1 Making plans for park,—landscaping 
2 Making posters to advertise the 
flower, cookie, and lemonade sales. 
3 Drawing pictures of various animals 
and their homes 
4 Studying the following pictures re- 
lated to the activity: 
Feeding Her Birds 
The Boy and the Rabbit 
The Shepherdess 
The Sheep Shearing. 
ce. Musie Appreciation: 
1 Listening to songs and records re- 
lated to the activity 
The Swan, Saint-Saens 
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Birdland Melodies } ro 
An Evening in Birdland 
The Herd Girl’s Dream 
To a Water Lily, McDowell 
The Bee, Schubert 
Songs of our Native Birds 
2 Singing Songs 
The House Wren, Songs about Birds 
Welles-Smeltzer. 
d. Readings: 
1 Caring for pets 
Rabbits 
Chickens 
Guinea Pigs 
Ducks 
Sheep 
Fish 
2 Building a fish pond 
Geography 
Drainage 
3 Piping water for the pond 
Water Supply 
Sewage 
Irrigation 
4 Building bird homes 
e. Arithmetic: 
1 Making plans for park 
Size 
Fence 
Height of lathes 
Distance between them 
Cost of Material 
2 Building the fish pond 
Circumference 
Radius 
Diameter 
Depth. 
f. Oral and Written Expression: 
1 Taking part in discussion 
2 Interviewing milk-man, ice-man, 
grocer, and florist 
3 Writing original poems, stories and 
songs 


The Robin 
The Rabbit 
Little Chickens ‘ Baker and Baker 
The Bluebird 
The Bee 
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Barnyard Music Lyrie Musi 
Baby Chickens — ne 
The Honey Bee Series- : 


4 Writing letters to home economics 

teachers to principals, to tradesmen 

5 Writing weekly newspaper reports of 

Pet Park 

6 Writing individual books and records 

of Pet Park. — 

2. Practice in Certain Habits and 
Skills. 

When in carrying out the activity a 
need for a specific habit or skill arises the 
child feels an inner urge to master it in 
the practice periods; this causes greater 
readiness, greater chances of mastering it, 
and of applying it effectively in the ac- 
tivity. 

In making the Pet Park, the children 
practiced certain habits and skills: 


a. Habits of 

1 Careful planning before and while 
working with materials. 

2 Weighing suggestions before drawing 
conclusions. 

3 Applying suggestions to work. 

4 Perserving in face of difficulties. 

5 Taking proper care of materials and 
tools. 

6 Putting materials and tools away. 

b. Skills in 

1 Reading to solve problems. 

2 Measuring. 

3 Adding, subtracting, and multiplying 
in keeping accounts, in buying ma- 
terials and tools, in determining 
numbers of posts and pickets for 
fence. 

4 Handling tools. 

5 Expressing ones self in an oral or 
written way. 

3. Building of Desirable Citizenship 

Habits and Attitudes. 


Whole-hearted effort expended by a 
number of children working together 
upon the same activity builds gradually 
many desirable habits and attitudes. 

In this specific activity some of these 
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desirable citizenship habits and attitudes 
were: 

a Consulting group and accepting their 
decisions upon problems pertaining to 
group. 

b Helping others to keep themselves. 

¢ Feeling responsible for a_ definite 
part in a group activity. 

d Judging accurately of one’s own and 
other’s work. ’ 

e Appreciating the abilities of different 
members of group. 

f Desiring everyone to work in har- 
mony. 
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ried out through an inflexible school or- 
ganization. It too must be growing, 
changing plan, adapting itself to needs. 
The most worthwhile program of teach- 
ing and learning is always something of 
an adventure. This involves the provision 
by administrators of more freedom for 
teachers in planning programs, selecting 
subject-matter, applying methods. To in- 
sure right adaptation the activity must be 
constantly checked according to certain * 
criteria. 
The following criteria are suggested : 

1. Is it closely related to child’s life so as 
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Some Suggested Criteria for Evaluating 
Activities 

A through analysis of all activities to 
be used is necessary to insure a choice of 
those richest in meaningful experiences. 
Since life is constantly changing, this 
analysis cannot be made once for all 
time; an activity program cannot be a 
eut and dried course of study to be car- 


to lead him to want to carry it 
through ? 

2. Is it sufficiently within the range of 
accomplishment of the learner to insure 
some degree of success? 


* Kilpatrick, William Heard—How Shall Early Edu- 


cation Conceive its Objectives. Childhood Education, 
September, 1925. Mossman, Lois Coffey-Teaching and 
Learning in the Elementary School-pp. 16-23. Lincoln 
Elementary School Staff—Curriculum Making in an 
Elementary Schocl. Chapter IIT. 
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. It is varied from previous activity as 
to permit the child’s all-round develop- 
ment? 

4. Does it furnish opportunities for many 
kinds of contributing enterprises? 

5. Does the subject-matter involved pres- 
ent major fields of human achievement ? 

6. Does it involve an extension of present 
insight and abilities? 

7. Is there an opportunity for social con- 
tacts ? 

8. Will it lead into other profitable activi- 
ties ? 

Application of each criterion to a spe- 
cifie activity,* Studying Boats as de- 
veloped in a third grade. 

1. Is it closely related to child’s life so 
as to lead him to want to carry it 
through? 

If the activity is within the child’s ex- 
perience, it makes little difference whether 
it is initiated by child, group, or teacher, 
since when it is approached, the children 
will have a strong interest or ‘‘inner 
urge’’ to enter upon it. This strong im- 
pulse or purpose is all important in ac- 
tivity work because it furnishes the drive 
which enables the child to overcome ob- 
stacles for its accomplishment and must 
be consciously felt as worthwhile by the 
child. 

The children who carried on the boat 
activity had had expreiences with boats 
during the summer vacation. They had 
been on boats on lakes, in city parks, at 
mountain resorts, and at the beach. When 
the children returned in the fall, the dis- 
eussion of summer vacations, and the 
showing of pictures of boats on which 
they had travelled stimulated them to 
want to know more about boats. 

2. Is it sufficiently within the range of 
accomplishment of the learner to in- 
sure some degree of success? 

The child must be able to take every 

step necessary for the accomplishment of 





* This activity was developed by children of third 
grade in Alexandria School, demonstration school for 
students of University of California at Los Angeles and 
for teachers in Los Angeles Public School System. It 
was directed by Mrs. Jean Dukelow, third grade Dem- 
onstration Teacher, Miss Ethel I. Salisbury, Supervisor. 
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the activity: success, as he progresses, 
stimulates him to-proceed further and 
encourages him. Failure weakens his 
original intent and discourages. Although 
the activity should not be too easy and 
should have many new elements to chal- 
lenge his powers, it should always be pos- 
sible for the child to gain satisfaction with 
the results of his efforts as he carries 
through the activity. 

All third grade children can draw boats 
with considerable success after some prac- 
tice. With some help they can usually 
build ships that will float and sail. They 
can understand a considerable part of the 
law of water displacement as a result of 
their experimentation. They can also 
understand the uses and values of boats. 
They can locate places on the map of the 
world. 

3. Is it varied from previous activity as 
to permit the child’s all-round de- 
velopment ? 

Each larger activity should provide for 
varied enterprises which make for social, 
physical, intellectual, constructional, and 
esthetic development. Usually the larger 
activity stresses one or more of these in- 
terests. In making a selection the teacher 
determines the “predominant interest in 
the new activity and compares it with the 
previous one. If it stresses an interest 
not previously used, she chooses this rather 
than one which emphasizes the same in- 
terest. 

Predominant interests in the aetivity, 
Studying Pottery, which preceded the 
boat activity in this third grade, were: 


1. Aesthetic: 


a Appreciation of beauty of form, 
colors, and shapes of pottery. 

b Appreciation of beauty and suita- 
bility in flower arrangement. 

e Appreciation of amount of care and 
effort that is required to produce a 
worthy product from clay. 

. Interests in Commerce and Trade 

Routes of present and past. 

a Places on maps from which various 
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pieces of pottery in their homes have 
come. 
b Routes by which pottery reached us. 
e Pictures of pottery being packed to 
ship to and from various countries. 


. Interest in Science. 


a Breakage of vases and bowls in 
firing. ' 

b Shrinkage in firing. 

e Formation of clay beds. 


. Interest in Collecting, Labeling, and 


Classifying. 
a Various kinds of pottery brought 
from home labeled, and exhibited. 


. Interests in Geography. 


a Reasons why some few countries 
make most of the pottery used in the 
world. 

b Conditions which lead countries to be 
come makers of pottery. 

Predominant interests in boat activity: 


. Geography. 


a The trade routes of the world. 

b Oceans (icebergs, ocean currents, 
etc.). 

e Canals. 

d Countries, their people, and their 
products. 

e Commerce. 


. History. 


a Early Boats. 

b Early steamboats. 

ce Modern boats. 

d Changes brought about by boats. 


. Seience. 


a Experiments with a variety of woods 
for buoyancy. 

b Application of the principle to steel 
and iron. 

e Use of keel on ships. 

d Propelling of ships. 

d Steering of ships. 


. Literature and Reading. 


a Two or three books as group enter- 
prises (i. e., The Sandman, His Ship 
Stories by Hopkins). 

b Search for and compilation of stories 
and poems of ships and sea. 

ce Enjoyment of a large collection of 
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poems about ships read by the 
teacher. 

d Selection and use of beautiful and 
appropriate descriptive words and 
phrases found in the above men- 
tioned experiences. 

e Composition of original stories and 


poems. 

4. Does it furnish opportunities for 
many kinds of contributing enter- 
prises ? 

Each larger activity should provide for 

a variety of enterprises which require dif- 
ferent procedures in working them out. 
In this way opportunity is given for chil- 
dren to choose what they wish to do, to 
see its relation to whole, to extend their 
interests through contributions of other 
children, and to carry through many 
group activities under the guidance of the 
teacher. In developing a variety of pro- 
cedures they begin to associate and apply 
certain methods or techniques to particu- 
lar types of experience. Thus they be- 
come proficient in how best to enjoy an 
aesthetic experience, how to express ideas 
in a creative way, how to master certain 
specific facts and skills, and how to solve 
many intellectual problems. 

List of contributing enterprises involved 

in the boat activity. 

1. Going to harbor to see real ships and 
boats. 

2. Drawing boats and ships. 

3. Building wooden boats with sufficient 
attention to technique that the boats 
will float upright. 

4. Writing stories and poems about ships. 

5. Writing to steamship Companies to get 
information or permission to visit their 
ships. 

6. Identifying several kinds from actual 
ships and pictures. 

7. Appreciating the beautiful in boats. 

8. Enjoying pictures, poems, and stories 
of boats. 

9. Solving problems (both constructional 
and intellectual) which arise, for in- 
stance : 
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a Which woods are best adapted for 
use in building boats? 
b Why do steel ships float? 

ec How can we fashion keels on our 

boats ? 

d How can we ascertain when a certain 

ship will be in Los Angeles harbor? 

e How did each of the following ships 

get its name,—tug, tramp, finer, 
clippers ? 

f Why did the clipper ship vanish 

from the sea? 

The following typical enterprises which 
involve different techniques or procedures, 
have actually been carried out by this 
third grade. 
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boats to make. 

A list was made on the blackboard of 
all the kinds of boats or ships that the 
children could name. They told what 
they already knew about the different 
kinds of vessels listed. A few days were 
devoted to getting information about the 
boats of which they knew little or nothing. 
Different children volunteered to get in- 
formation and pictures of some particular 
kind of vessel and share their findings 
with the group. After seeing the pic- 
tures and hearing the reports, the chil- 
dren decided upon the kind of boat each 
would make. (Some of their choices were 
an ocean liner, a tug, a_ three-masted 
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Making Boats 
Purposing : 

After the children had seen boats made 
by a former third grade class and had 
liked them, they decided that they would 
make some boats of their own. 

Planning : 
The first problem was what kind of 





schooner, a sailing yacht, a yawl, a gon- 
dola, a Chinese Junk and a Sampan.) 

The second problem was where to get 
our wood. 

The children suggested various ways of 
raising money, but finally decided to have 
a sale of home made candy. They did 
this and made eight dollars’ profit. 
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The third problem was what kind of 
wood to buy. 

They experimented with samples of 
various woods to find the kind that best 
conformed to these requirements of being 
cheap, fine grained, easy to float, and to 
cut. 

They decided upon California redwood 
and purchased a supply of 2” x 2”, 2” x 4” 
and 2” x 6” lumber. 

Executing : 

The children carried through the ac- 
tivity in the following order: 

1. Drew pictures showing what they 

wanted their boats to look like when 
done. 


2. Drew plans with approximate meas- 
urements. 

3. Drew floor plans of boats on paper 
and cut them out. 

4. Fastened floor plans to wood and 
marked around edges. 

5. Took wood to furniture maker to 
have the boats (as marked) cut out 
on band saw. For this service, they 
paid the man ten cents. 


6. Completed the boats by adding masts, 
keels, funnels, rudders, bowsprits, 
yards, sails, propellers, oars, chains, 
ete., as needed. 

7. Varnished and painted them. 


8. Exhibited them. 
Judging : 

1. The boats were tested almost daily 
(in a large wash tub which was kept 
in the room) to see if they set level 
in the water, to see if the masts were 
too high and to see how large the 
keels needed to be to balance the 
masts. 

2. Frequent group conferences were 
held at which children showed their 
work and told the group what they 
were planning to do next; at these 
conferences they often asked advice 
of each other. 

3. When a boat was entirely finished 
the group again passed judgment. 


Their comments were generally very 
complimentary. The boats were all 
named (typed names were glued on) 
and the children often made such 
comments as ‘‘I just love my Puffy’’ 
—or ‘‘May I take my Flying Cloud 
home to show my Daddy tonight?’’ 
or ‘‘My next boat is going to be a 
schooner; I just love schooners.’’ 

4. The group decided to have an assem- 
bly and show the other children the 
boats (that the third grade had 
made). They made this decision 
after a great many fourth and fifth 
grade children had come in to see 
their boats and had said that they 
were better than the third grade had 
made last year or the year before. 

Writing poems and stories upon any 
subject of their choice. 

Purposing : nm 

The children had been given composi- 
tion books (their very first), for some 
arithmetic work. The teacher told them 
that the front half of the books was for 
arithmetic but that the last half was their 
own to do with as they pleased. Some 
began drawing boats in their books, others 
wanted to write. A boy asked the teacher 
how to spell majestic. This aroused a 
little girl’s curiosity and she asked if she 
might see what he was writing. It was 
an appreciation of ships starting out like 
this, ‘‘I just love ships. I love them the 
best of anything in the world. They are 
so majestic as they float over the water, 
ete.’’ It seemed so very appropriate that 
she asked the child to read it to all the 
children. That set them all to writing at 
their odd moments. 

One day Paul said, ‘‘Mrs. D. eouldn’t 
we have a regular time to write because 
as it is we just start and then we have 
to do something else?’’ Most of the chil- 
dren agreed that they had had the same 
difficulty; so they were told that they 
eould have an uninterrupted half-hour or 
more every Wednesday for writing down 
their own thoughts. On the next Wednes- 
day she reminded them of her promise 
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and asked them how many had something 
they wished to write. The children waved 
their han:is very enthusiastically. 
Planning: 

Mrs. D.—I know many of you do have 
something to write. What would be the 
wise thing to do before writing? 

Pupil—We should make some rules. 

Mrs. D.—What rules shall we have? 

Pupil—We should use our spellers to 
look up words. 

(The teacher wrote the rule on the 
blackboard: 1. Look up words in our 
spellers. ) 
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Mrs. D.—These two rules are about the 
spelling of words. What other rules do 
we need? 

Pupil—The story must have a point. 

Mrs. D.—That is so important. How 
many have read letters that have no 
point? How many have read letters with 
a point? Which do you prefer? 

Pupils—The ones that have points to 
them. 

(The teacher wrote on the board under 
the first: 2. Have a point to you story.) 
Mrs. D.—Do you need any other rules? 
Pupil—Know when to stop. 
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Mrs. D.—What other way could you 
find out a word? 

Pupil—We might ask you. 

(The teacher wrote on the blackboard 
the following, making part two of rule 
one: Ask for the spelling of words not 
in spellers. ) 


(3. Know when to stop, was written on 
blackboard. ) 

Pupil—Know your words. 

Another Pupil—That is like the others. 
We can look in our spellers. 

Mrs. D.—The kind of words we use, is 
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the thing that John means. Isn’t it, 
John? 

(Teacher wrote on the board: 4. Select 
expressive words. ) 

What are some words that are expres- 
sive? 

For instance what kind of words can 
you think of to describe a ship? 

(The children gave the following ex- 
pressive words and the teacher wrote them 
on the blackboard ? 


majestic hue 
wonderful gorgeous 
beautiful gigantic 
immense 


This is what we mean when we say, 
‘*Select expressive words.’’ 

(The children read the four rules 
which had been written on the black- 
board. ) 

Mrs. D.—Is there anything else that 
we should include? 

Pupil—Read the story over. 

Mrs. D.—Do you remember the other 
day when Franz was reading and had to 
stop because he had left out some words? 

(Teacher wrote: 5. Read the story over 
to yourself.) 

Mrs. D.—How many have something 
that you just must write? If you do not 
have, you should not write today, you 
may do something else. How many think 
you will have something to read to us in 
twenty minutes? 

Executing : 

(All but one child went to their tables, 
zot out notebooks and began writing. The 
teacher walked about the room keeping 
the children supplied with words. They 
had their spellers in front of them and 
looked up words which they did not 
know and could find. Some of the words 
written on the board by the teacher were: 
San Francisco, Alexandria, lawn, giant, 
gale, chug.) 

Mrs. D.—(After twenty minutes). Will 
you be through in one or two minutes so 
we can have some of the stories read? 
You know a story doesn’t have to be long 
to be good. Would you just as soon stop 
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I am 
(Children stopped 
writing and took chairs in front of the 


and hear some who are finished? 
sorry to interrupt. 


room.) Majorie, will you read your 

story? When Majorie reads, shall we look 

for the good things? 

Judging : 

Majorie reads: 

When I sit on the shore and see the ships 

go sailing by. 

Immense, gorgeous ships go sailing by, 

I wish that I could go on a ship, 

When I grow up, I want to be a sailor. 
Pupil—I think it is a very nice story. 
Another pupil—It was a poem. 

Mrs. D.—Have you any suggestions? 

Pupil—I like the way she repeated the 
words ‘‘go sailing by.’’ 

Another pupil—She needs something to 
rhyme with sailor. 

Mrs. D.—Does a poem have to rhyme? 
Isn’t it a poem if it has a beautiful 
thought expressed in beautiful words? 

Pupils—Yes. 

Mrs. D.— Then this is a poem because 
it does have beautiful words. Para Jean 
may read what she has written. 

Para Jean—The Tramp. 

Tramp, tramp, tramping 
On the open sea. 

Tramp, tramp, tramping 
On the blue, blue seas. 

Off and away, off and away. 

Another pupil—I think it would sound 


better if she said, ‘‘Off and away To 


Panama and Cathay. 

Para Jean—I like that better, too. 

Mrs. D.—Now read it us us. (She read 
it to the children again with the new line 
added.) 

Mrs. D.—Gilbert, are you ready to read 
your story? 

Gilbert—The Steamer. 

Uncle Joe was leaving for England. He 
was going there for some business. Bill 
and Jack wanted their Uncle to bring 
something nice from England. Both the 
boys were anxious to know what their 
Uncle was going to bring them. 
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Every day when the boys came home 
from school they would ask their Aunt if 
there was any mail from Uncle Joe. One 
day the expressman brought two little 
packages to the door. The boys were so 
excited they could hardly wait until their 
Aunt opened them. They both shouted 
for joy when the saw what their Uncle 
had sent them. That night they went to 
bed very tired but very happy boys. 

The things that Uncle Joe sent the two 
boys was a wrist watch each. They 
thought their Uncle was very nice to 
them. 

Pupil—Gilbert, you said they got two 
packages, but you didn’t tell what was 
in them until the end. 

Mrs. D.—How many liked that part? 

Pupil—I thought that was very nice. 

Mrs. D.—It keeps us in suspense when 
we don’t know what is in the package. 
He knew when to stop, didn’t he? Does 
the name fit the story? Gilbert calls his 
story ‘‘The Steamer’’—Was it about a 
steamer ? 

Pupils—No, it was about a surprise. 

Mrs. D.—Can you suggest a better 
name to Gilbert? 

Pupil—I think ‘‘The Surprise’’ would 
be better. 

Gilbert—I think so, too. 


Enjoying Ship Poems 

(The children had been discussing the 
boats which they had made.) 

Mrs. D.—(holding up a child’s boat). 
When you look at William’s boat do you 
feel that it needs anything? 

Pupil—I think it needs some people in 
it. 

Another pupil—William could carve 
some people and put them on it. 

Mrs. D.—I am going to read you a 
poem about a boat which a little boy 
made. He, too, wanted somebody on his 
boat so what do you suppose he used? 
It was a little doll dressed like a sailor. 
Here is a picture of the boat with the 
sailor doll on it. (Comments by chil- 
dren.) This little boy wished something. 
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As I read see if you can find out what 
he wished. (She reads.) 
son. 
My Ship and I 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
O it’s I that am the captain of a tidy little 
ship, 
Of a ship that goes a-sailing on the 
pond ; 
And my ship it keeps a-turning all around 
and all about; 
But when I’m a little older, I shall find 
the secret out 
How to send my vessel sailing on 
beyond. 


For I mean to grow as little as the dolly 
at the helm 
And the dolly I intend to come alive; 
And with him beside me to keep me, it’s 
a-sailing I shall go, 
It’s a-sailing on the water, when the jolly 
breezes blow 
And the vessel goes a divie-divie-dive. 


O it’s then you'll see me sailing through 
the rushes and the reeds, 
And you’ll hear the water singing 
at the prow; 
For beside the dolly sailor, I’m to voyage 
and explore, 
To land upon the island where no dolly 
was before, . 
And to fire the penny cannon in the 
bow. 


After she had finished the children 
raised their hands. 

Pupil—The little boy wished that the 
dolly would come alive and that he could 
become the size of the dolly. 

Another pupil—Will you read the part 
about the dolly coming alive? I like the 
part where he wished that he was small 
enough to get on the boat. 

(Teacher read the couplet: 

For I mean to grow as little as the dolly 
at the helm, 
And the dolly I intend to come 
alive ;) 
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Pupil—lI like the part about the penny 
cannon. 


(Teacher read the last three lines,— 
For beside the dolly sailor, I’m to voyage 
and explore, 
To land upon the island where no dolly 
was before, 
And to fire the penny cannon in the 
bow. 
Mrs. D.—Would you like to hear all of 
it again? 
Pupils—Yes. 
(Teacher reads it again.) 
Pupil—I wish that I were in that boat, 
too. 
Mrs. D.—I am going to read you about 
a sailor on a tramp ship. Sometimes he 
is gone from home for a year or more. 
I wonder how he would feel when he is 
homeward bound? How do you suppose 
the English officer, whom he talked to on 
the El Oso the other day, will feel six 
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months from now when he gets back to his 
home in England ? 

Pupil—I think he’ll be glad to be home. 

Pupil—I think he’ll be happy. 

Mrs. D.—Listen and see if he feels that 
way? (She reads.) 


: Homeward Bound 
William Allingham 
Head the ship for England! 
Shake out every sail! 
Blithe leap the billows, 
Merry sings the gale. 
Captain, work the reckoning ; 
How many knots a day ?— 
Round the world and home again, 
That’s the sailor’s way! 


We’ve traded with the Yankees, 
Brazilians and Chinese ; 

We’ve laughed with dusky beauties, 
In shade of tall palm-trees; 

Across the line and Gulf-Stream— 
Round by the Table Bay— 
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Every where and home again, 
That’s the sailor’s way! 


Nightly stands the North Star 

Higher on our bow; 

Straight we run for England; 

Our thoughts are in it now. 

Jolly times with friends ashore, 

When we’ve drawn our pay !— 
All about and home again, 

That’s the sailor’s way! 

When she had finished reading, the 
children gave the following reactions: 

I like it because each verse ended in the 
same way, ‘‘That’s the sailor’s way.’’ 

He was happy. 

There is a wing to it that I like. 

Mrs. D.—We call that rhythm. 

Pupil—In every part you read I could 
see pictures. 

(Teacher shows them a picture of a 
tramp ship.) 

As I reread the poem see if you would 
like to be a sailor on a tramp ship. 

(Teacher reads the entire poem again.) 

Pupil—What does ‘‘work the reckon- 
ing’’ mean? 

Mrs. D.—It means they figured with 
instruments exactly where they were. 

Pupil—I think it was at the beginning 
of the second verse. I didn’t understand. 

(Teacher read.) 

We’ve traded with yankees, 

Brazilians and Chinese ; 

We’ve laughed with dusky beauties 

In the shade of tall palm-trees. 

Yankees mean Americans; Brazilians, 
people from Brazil in South America; 
and Chinese, of course, you know. 

Mrs. D.—Would you like another? 

Pupils—Very enthusiastic, Yes. 

Mrs. D.—Showing a large picture of 
a sailing ship.) When a sailor has been 
away from his ship and he wants very 
much to go back to sea, we say he has 
Sea Fever. This is the name of the poem, 
Sea Fever. 


(Teacher reads the poem.) 


Sea Fever 
John Masefield 

I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star 
to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the while sail’s shaking, 

And the gray mist on the sea’s face, and 
a gray dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the 
call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and clear call that may not 
be denied ; 

And all I oak is a windy day with the 
white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown 
spume, and the sea-gulls erying. 


I must go down to seas again, to the 
vagrant gipsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way 
where the wind’s like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a 
laughing fellow-rover, . 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when 
the long trick’s over. 


Pupil—Do you remember the part 
where it says, to the gull’s way and the 
whale’s way? 

(Teacher reads: ) 

I must go down to the seas again, to the 
vagrant gipsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the chele’é way 
where the wind’s like a whetted knife 

Pupil—It seems just like music. 

Pupil—I think he wanted to go back 
on the sea. I guess he didn’t like being 
on land. 

Pupil—It said I must go so I guess he 
had to go. I hope he could go. 

(In this activity the teacher did most 
of the work while the children felt and 
gave expression te their emotions. Her 
selection of poems showed that they were 
on a level of the children’s understanding 
and main interest at the time and in- 
eluded a variety of material. Her ap- 
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proach to each poem, through the use of 
a few well formulated statements and of 
concrete material, aided in stimulating 
the children to want to hear the poems 
read. Because of her thorough prepara- 
tion and her real appreciation of the 
poems, she was able to present each one 
so that the important elements stood out 
naturally. She did not force the children 
to express their feelings but she en- 
couraged them to do so spontaneously.) 
Solving the problem of why these ships 
are called Tramps 

Mrs. D.—Today I will tell you about 
our most useful ships and what they do. 
They go out to Australia and get hides 
to make leather for our shoes, and wool 
to make warm coats and sweaters. They 
go to South America and get rubber to 
make tires for our automobiles. Out to 
Java, the East Indies, and to India they 
go to get rice for our tables. Away to 
Norway to get wood to build furniture 
for our houses. (She pointed out on the 
map each of .the places referred to.) 
These boats, then, bring us food, clothing, 
and shelter. They bring us the things 
we need every day—the things we cannot 
do without. (She showed two pictures 
of tramp ships.) Here are pictures of 
these ships, the most useful ships on the 
seas. 

Pupil—What kind of ships are they, 
Mrs. D.? 

Mrs. D.—After doing all these good 
things for us, after supplying us with 
food, with clothing, with shelter, and with 
many other things these ships are called 
. What do you suppose? 
Tramp ships! or Tramps! 

Mrs. D.—That is strange, isn’t it? Can 
any one guess why? (She wrote on the 
board, why are these ships called tramps?) 

Pupil—Maybe they haven’t any certain 
lines to go on. Maybe they go anywhere. 
It looked like it when Mrs. D. was show- 
ing all the places on the map. 

(Teacher writes guess under the prob- 
lem: 1. They go any place.) 





Mrs. D.—Have you ever seen a human 
tramp? 

Pupil—Oh I know! They’re not good- 
looking. I know it’s true because just 
look at the picture. They don’t look as 
good as liners. 

(Teacher wrote: 2. They are not good 
looking. ) 


Mrs. D.—When you saw the human 


tramp what was he doing? 

Pupil—Carrying a big pack on his back 
and going slowly. 

Pupil—Maybe they carry big loads. 

Pupil—Maybe they go slowly. 

(Teacher writes: 3. They carry big 
loads; 4. They go slowly.) 

Mrs. D.—Are there any more guesses? 
If not, let us go through these and see 
if they seem sensible and _ reasonable 
answers to our questions,—‘‘Why are 
these ships called Tramps?’’ 

(As she read each guess the children 
approved and voted to leave it on the 
board as a possible answer. ) 

Mrs. D.—Should you like to read? 

Pupils—Yes. 

Mrs. D.—As you read try to do two 
things. Try to prove the guesses on the 
board are right or wrong and try to 
find new reasons that we did not guess. 

(Mimeographed material and _ books 
were passed to children who read for a 
few minutes and then began waving hands 
eagerly. ) 

Mrs. D.—Roger, what have you found? 

Roger—I am going to prove number 3. 
They carry big loads. 
go about asking for work.’’) 

Mrs. D.—Did Roger prove it? 

Pupils—No he didn’t. 

Pupil—I found that they are not very 
good looking. (She read, ‘‘They are not 
beautiful to look at.’’) 

Pupil—‘‘I found that they are dirty.”’ 

Mrs. D.—That is a reason we did not 
guess. Let us add that to our list. (She 
wrote: 5. They are dirty.) 

Pupil—I found number 3 stated. (Child 
read, ‘‘They seem to have no home. They 
go anywhere and carry many things.’’) 


(He read, ‘‘They § 
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Another pupil—That doesn’t just say 
they carry big loads. 

Pupil—I found a new reason. It costs 
less to send cargo on these boats. 

Mrs. D.—Does that remind you of a 
human tramp? Does he work cheaply? 

Pupils—Yes. 

(Teacher wrote: 6. They work cheaply. 
Then she passed out additional material 
allowing the children to read for a few 
minutes. ) 

Pupil—I am going to prove number 1. 
(He read, ‘‘They go many places.’’) 

Another pupil—I found that they are 
not very speedy. (He read a sentence to 
prove it.) 
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Mrs. D.—If no one else has anything, 
let us go through all our guesses and see 
which are correct. (She read each guess 
asking, ‘‘Did we prove this?’’ If the 


guess had not been verified, it was erased 
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from the board. If it had been proved, 
it was left on.) 

Mrs. D.—Now let us see what we have 
found out about why these ships are 
called Tramps. Who would like to tell 
us? 

Pupil—(Read from board.) 

Why are these ships called Tramps— 

1. They go anywhere. 

2. They are not good looking. 
3. They are not very speedy. 
4, They are dirty. 

5. They ‘work cheaply. 

Mrs. D.—When we hear Tramp ships 
mentioned, let us not forget that they are 
our most useful ships even though they 
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are not beautiful and not speedy. 

(In this aetivity it is clear that children 
were taking the steps in thinking as they 
worked through the common problem.) 

The teacher’s preparation was evidenced 
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in her approach. She knew thoroughly 
the material involved. She had near at 
hand related pictures and had formulated 
definite clear statements covering selected 
subject-matter which furnished stimuli for 
problem. She had also provided on the 
level of children’s ability books and type- 
written material which they could use in 
solving their problems. She had formu- 
lated clear, definite questions which she 
used in stimulating their thinking, for 
instance : 

How many have ever seen a tramp? 
What was he doing? 

The problem was so stated by a child 
that each one in the group wished to solve 
it. They drew from their past experiences 
possible suggestions which might help in 
its solution, These were judged by the 
elass as to their reasonableness to the 
problem. The children went to the ma- 
terial with definite problem in mind and 
picked out material to answer it. They 
reported upon what they found,—they 
verified suggestions given and added new 
ones. At the close they stated the prob- 
lem and the conclusions which they had 
reached. ) 

5. Does the subject-matter involved pre- 
sent major fields of human achievement ? 

The activity should help the child to 
understand how man has met and solved 
major problems in his progress toward 
civilization. By this means the present 
is explained and understood in terms of 
the past. 

In the boat activity the children study 
the various kinds of ships used today, 
the evolution of the ship, the contribution 
which ships have made to our modern life. 

6. Does it involve an extension of pres- 
ent insight and abilities? 

The activity should demand a greater 
efficiency from the group as a whole than 
the one previously undertaken. It should 
open to children many avenues of thought 
which give greater understanding and 
appreciation of present problems and it 
should thereby necessitate practice in 


building desirable habits and skills. 


The boat activity provides training in 
the following: 

a. Insight (For examples see 3 and 5). 
b. Habits: 

1 Deferring conclusions. 

2 Verifying information by referring 

to various authorities. 

3 Planning thoughtfully and executing 
carefully. (This refers particularly 
to the actual construction of their 
boats. ) 

4 Asking questions and making sugges- 
tions of ways to proceed. 

5 Cooperating, taking responsibility, 
helping each other. 
e. Skills: 

1 Reading to prove points and solve 
problems, to give others information, 
to learn how to construct something. 
Reading maps, S. S. folders, and ship 
schedules to get exact, precise infor- 
mation. 

2 Measuring accurately, drawing plans, 
and executing the plans. 

3 Writing stories and poems legibly so 
the other children will become in- 
terested in boats. 

4 Spelling the words correctly so other 
children will get aceurate informa 
tion about boats. 

Expressing themselves (in reports 

and stories) in such good English 

as will create an interest in boats 
on part of other children. 

7. Is there an opportunity for social 

contacts? 

The activity should furnish for children 
working together many contacts which 
call for cooperation in sharing suggestions 
and materials, for tolerance of others 
efforts, for tact in giving constructive 
criticisms, for judgment of acts of others 
and for observance of their rights.* It 
should also furnish contacts with people 
in the community which lead to better 
understanding and appreciation of their 
work, 

In the boat activity an opportunity for 
social contacts are furnished with: 

a. With members of group which call 
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for many acts of cooperation, tolerance, 
tact, judgment. 
b. With members of community. 
1 Librarians. 
2. Lumber man. 
3 Steamship companies. 
4 Captains of vessels. 
5 Sailors (U. S. Navy). 
6 Furniture man who cut out boats 
on band saw. 

7 School children in other grades in 
connection with candy, flower, cookie 
sales to raise money to buy wood and 
tools. 

8 Children in higher grades of school 
from whom information about Pan- 
ama Canal was secured. 

9 Hardware dealer from whom tools 
were obtained. 

10 Tinsmith from whom galvanized iron 
for keels was obtained. 

8. Will it lead into other profitable 

activities ? 

The many ramifications, necessary for 

the execution of an activity reveal new 
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fields of interest which are felt by chil- 

dren to be worth while for further in- 

vestigation. In some cases the following 

activity is a direct outgrowth, in others 

certain relationships have been established 

which produce eagerness for the activity 

at a future time. 
The boat activity may lead into: 

a. A study of other modes of travel. 

b. A study of primitive peoples. 

ce. A study of Egypt. 

d. An interest in stories of pirates and 
buccaneers. 

e. An interest in reading about Vikings. 

f. An interest in reading about Magellan, 
Balboa, and other discoverers and ex- 
plorers. 

g. An interest in inventions. 

h. An interest in the Navy. 

i. An interest in ship poems (writing and 
collecting. ) 

j. An interest in shell and sea life. 

k. An interest in canals. 

1. An interest in woods and lumbering. 

m. An interest in stamp collecting. 
Letters from ports from which ships go.) 








The cornerstone of the National Edueation Association’s new headquarters office build- 








ing, now being erected at Sixteenth and M Streets, Northwest, Washington, D. C., was laid 
on July 25. The ceremonies were conducted under the auspices of the Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the District of Columbia, with Fred C. Cook, Deputy Grand Master, 
officiating for the lodge. President Joseph Rosier, State Normal School, Fairmount, West 
Virginia, presided. Addresses were made by Dr. Walter R. Siders, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Education Association; Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, first viee president of 
the National Education Association; Superintendent J. H. Saunders, Newport News, Virginia, 
a member of the Board of Trustees; and by United States Commissioner of Education 
William John Cooper. 

A trowel used by George Washington in laying the cornerstone of the National Capitol 
in 1793 was used by Deputy Grand Master Cook in carrying out the cornerstone laying 
ritual of the Masonic Lodge. In the cornerstone were placed the Bible, a United States flag, 
together with the signatures of the 3,750 life members of the Association, publications of 
the National Education Association, a copy of CHILDHOOD Epucation, the journal of the 
International Kindergarten Union, and other publications which exercise leadership in 
American education progress. 

The new building, to be completed next February, will make possible the expansion of 
the headquarters staff of the National Education Association which rapid growth of the 
organization has made necessary. Membership in the Association has now passed the 200,000 
mark. It is the largest professional organization in the world. Its publications are found 
in every college of education and important library. 


BELMONT FarRLeEy, Assistant Director, Division of Publications. 





MAKING USE OF THE ENVIRONMENT TO SATISFY 
CURIOSITY 
Winut McLers 
Antioch School, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


HE mediocre intelligence of the 
masses has been blamed on our 
school system by George A. Dorsey. 
‘‘If we are a nation of morons, as the 
army tests seem to show, it is because our 
most priceless gift (curiosity) was blunted 
in our youth—a terrible indictment of 
the child’s primary teacher and our whole 
school system.’’ 

In order to have ‘‘peace’’ and still 
give healthy, intelligent curiosity its 
sway, we told our curious fourth and fifth 
groups who asked questions continually, 
to write down the questions when they 
thought of them, slip them into a ‘‘ques- 
tion box’’ and ever so often we would 
have a good time ‘‘finding out.’’ These 
are some of their questions this month: 


What are rubies and emeralds made of? 

What is an eclipse? 

What is water made of? 

What’s on the inside of the earth? 

Why doesn’t the earth fall into the sun, 
or the sun into the earth? 

What is the sun made of and why is 
it so hot? 

Why does heating steel very hot make 
it break? 

What makes a voleano? 

What is lava? 

What is earth made of ? 

What are the Northern Lights? What 
makes them? 

What makes Old Faithful play? 

Why does wood become petrified ? 

How can leather come from a cow? 

I thought of a two-fold purpose in 
getting such questions answered §satis- 
factorily. Our children are mostly faculty 
children whose fathers are experts in 
fields of sociology, biology, physies and 
so on, from which many of their ques- 
tions would of course draw. We felt the 


questions could be answered more accu- 
rately and interestingly by such men than 
by us. Then this gave us an opportunity 
to make the parents more interested and 
aware of the school by actually taking 
a part in it. 

We have an assembly every morning 
and each child in the school takes a turn 
at taking charge of and planning this 
assembly (fifteen minutes) for a week. 
The children love to do this and feel 
the importance of the responsibility. 
Usually their plans are very childish of 
course but they are of vital interest to 
the children themselves and there is a 
certain amount of pride in planning them 
well. We try to let these plans be the 
children’s very own. However we sug- 
gested the idea of choosing one of the 
questions from the question box and ask- 
ing one of the fathers to come over from 
the college to answer it as a feature of 
the assembly program. This idea met with 
general approval. Accordingly the ques- 
tion ‘‘What is water made of?’’ was 


chosen and a note written to Dr. Adams” 


of the chemistry department, inviting him 
to make the talk in assembly. 

The children were greatly interested in 
the talk which tried to make them under- 
stand and appreciate somewhat—the value 
of water to a community, why we must be 
eareful to drink pure water, what is meant 
by pure water, the steps taken by a com- 
munity to make it pure and how the 
water is forced into pipes which bring 
it to us for our convenience. One child 
was particularly interested in the idea 
of a world being made of ‘‘millions and 
millions and millions of molecules’? which 
was brought out in talking of the com- 
position of water. ‘‘How did we know 
that?’’ and ‘‘How could the pictures of 
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the tracks of these molecules be taken if 
the molecules could not be seen them- 
selves ?’’ 

A follow-up of this talk was taking the 
children through the new water power 
plant which has just been completed. This 
‘‘investigation’’ was directed by Dr. 
Adams who had made the talk to the 
children. He was able to explain and 
direct their attention to interesting factors 
which they could understand. 


MAKING USE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
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This is the beginning of our effort this 
year to make the community interesting 
and intelligible to the children by making 
use of their curiosity—using it as a start- 
ing point—and relating it to their en- 
vironment when ever possible. By using 
the best tool the environment has to offer 
to give them accurate information we 
attempt to satisfy their curiosity and 
make the world a more interesting place 
to live in. 
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KATHARINE MARTIN 


Katharine Martin, Assistant Professor of Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education in the College of 
Education of the University of Chicago, passed 
on suddenly at her Chicago home, 1360 East 
She was buried 


58th Street, on July 7, 1930. 
in Keokuk, Iowa, her 
family home. 

Miss Martin was a 
graduate of the Chi- 
eago Free Kindergarten 
Association and, upon 
completion of her train- 
ing there, taught for 
several years in the 
Chicago public schools, 
making a wide and 
loyal circle of friends 
in that connection. In 
1910 she became a 
member of the faculty 
of the Department of 
Kindergarten - Primary 
Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and 
through her classroom, 
extension and home 
study teaching greatly 
extended her inspiring 
influence. 

Miss Martin was a 
leader in the develop- 
ment of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, a 
frequent speaker on 
programs of national 
and local importance, joint author of the Field- 
Martin Primer and author of articles in various 
educational journals. She was an officer of the 


International Kindergarten Union, 1918-1920, and 
served at different times on committees of that 
organization. She was at one time President of 





the Chieago Kindergarten Club and served this 
organization, after it became the Council of Child- 
hood Education, in many valuable ways, having 
this summer accepted the chairmanship of the 
publicity committee for CHILDHOOD Epvucartion. 

Perhaps the most 
outstanding character- 
istics of Miss Martin 
were her friendliness 
and her unusual teach- 
ing ability. She was 
sincerely concerned with 
the personal as well as 
the professional welfare 
of all her students, 
ready at all times to 
listen to their confi- 
dences and to. give 
most helpful and wise 
advice. She was a per- 
son of such vivid and 
dynamie personality, so 
human in her relation- 
ships with people, that 
all who came in contact 
with her, even the 
Home Study Students, 
felt that she was a 
friend to whom they 
could come at all times 
with their difficulties 
and successes. 

Miss Martin had a 
sane, happy, balanced 
outlook on life, a great 


_joy in daily living and a deep loyalty to her work 


and her friends. Her loss is beyond all estima- 
tion and is alleviated only by blessed memories 
that all who knew her have and will cherish. 
Ovega ADAMS, 
University of Chicago. 











News and Notes 


Our central office of the Association for 
Childhood Edueation in Washington is un- 
usually fortunate in seeuring Miss Mary 
Leeper as executive secretary. Miss Leeper 
has been a_ kindergarten teacher in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, for a number of years 
and has been an edueational leader in the 
South. For several years Miss Leeper has 
conducted the demon- 
stration kindergarten 
during the summer 
session of the Ashe- 
ville Normal School 
and she has also given 
a course in kinder- 
garten activities. 

Miss Leeper was the 
first president of the 
North Carolina Kin- 
dergarten Association, 
holding that office for 
four years. Last sum- 
mer she was one of 
the speakers at the 
National Edueation 
Association Convention in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and at the Conference of Elementary Eduea- 
tion at Chapel Hill. In addition, Miss Leeper 
has been superintendent of the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday School in thé First 
Presbyterian Church for twelve years. Miss 
Leeper is now first vice-president of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 





* * * * 


The headquarters office will be moved during 
this year into the new building of the National 
Edueation Association and more space will be 
available for both headquarters activities and 
magazine work. The office is assembling both 
current and historical material to make the 
Association for Childhood Edueation a refer- 
ence source of nursery-kindergarten-primary 
information and material. Anyone having his- 
torical material related to the development of 
nursery school, kindergarten and primary edu- 
cation would make a distinet contribution by 
sending these materials to Miss Leeper, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Edueation, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The many friends of Miss Norton will be 
interested in hearing that she is acting as 
house director in the school of the Denishawn 
Studios in New York City. Mrs. Matthews 
has just returned from a trip abroad and will 
also be in New York this winter. Miss Jane 
Mulkerns will continue with the cireulation 
work of CHILDHOOD EpvucaTION. 

* . * - 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 19-22, 1930. A more 
complete announcement of the conference will 
be given in the October issue of CHILDHOOD 
EpvucaTion. *# * . . 

The Alumnae Association of the Fannie A. 
Smith Kindergarten Training School in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, celebrated the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the school, in 
May, 1930. The reunion was a complete sur- 
prise to Miss Smith and was attended by 
graduates from many states. The school was 
established by Miss Smith in 1885, and has had 
a steady growth ever since until now it stands 
unique of its kind, starting with a small 
nursery group and carrying through Kinder- 
garten, the Grades, and four years of High 
School as well as Kindergarten training. 

* * * * 

Title pages for the 1929-1930 volume of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTioN may be obtained by 
those wishing to bind their issues. There is a 
charge of ten cents for these title pages to 
cover the cost of mailing. Address orders to 
the headquarters office. 

* * * * 

Correction: Dr. Emma Grant Meader, the 
author of the article, “Our American Speech— 
A Responsibility of the Schools,” which ap- 
peared in the June, 1930, number of Cuip- 
HOOD EpucaTion, is professionally affiliated 
with the Russell Sage College, at Troy, New 
York, and not with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion * * * . 

The tenth annual American Education Week, 
under the sponsorship of the American Legion, 
The United States Office of Education, and the 
National Edueation Association, will be ob- 
served November 10-16, 1930. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Editor, AuicE TEMPLE 


A new textbook on methods of teaching 
reading.—This book* shows a rare and admir- 
able combination of two aspects of the subject, 
—the scientific background and a broad, prac- 
tical knowledge of subject matter and teaching 
procedures. The authors are thoroughly 
equipped in both of these lines and have ample 
experience in applying the results of experi- 
ments and investigations to the actual teaching 
of reading and to the development of instruc- 
tion on the level of training school and college. 
The result is a treatment which will certainly 
prove of great value in such class work, in 
the self-improvement of Kindergarten-Primary 
teachers, and in connection with problems of 
supervision. 

There is now available an embarrassing 
number of important scientific studies on the 
subject of reading, and instructors and stu- 
dents are often at a loss to know which of 
these deserve intensive study and which parts 
are of greatest importance in building up 
sound theories and evolving acceptable types 
of practice. In a given situation, what to ig- 
nore is just as important as what to include. 
The book under review makes a valuable con- 
tribution in this matter for the authors have 
seanned the whole field and have selected with 
fairness and good judgment those investigations 
which, in whole or in part, have special value 
in the solution of problems under considera- 
tion. These problems have been limited to the 
field of Kindergarten-Primary grades and the 
present writer believes this to be a wise plan 
and one which will be widely approved. The 
great scope of the subject of reading, as a 
whole, has been already suggested and certainly 
a treatment which de-limits the field in a 
reasonable way tends to enrich the offering 
for the department most concerned. Another 
reason for approving this plan is that much 





* Grace E. Storm and Nila B. Smith. Reading Ae- 


tivities in the Primary Grades. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1930, Pp. VIII+376. 
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in the way of specious but tawdry theory and 
method has been issued to primary teachers in 
the past and it seems desirable that this large 
group occupying a very strategic position in 
the schools should have at this time a book 
of solid worth and dignity prepared for their 
especial needs. 

The book lives up to its title. The term 
“Reading Activities” is appropriate and truly 
significant, as here applied, and it is evident 
that it refers not only to exercises immediately 
connected with the act of reading but to much 
larger and more fundamental activities to 
which the art of reading may be related. One 
sees reading not as a thing apart but as an 
important and often essential feature of cen- 
tral interests and plans. Glimpses are obtained 
of rich school experiences in which reading is 
accorded its relatively important place. The 
children are seen as active agents in the 
mastery of skillls and in the enjoyment of a 
great variety of appropriate material,—infor- 
mational, factual and literary. 

Well qualified judges will be pleased to note 
that the authors hold no brief for any 
formulated methods or any highly elaborated 
teaching materials, but present with fairness 
and breadth various procedures which they be- 
lieve to be well founded. 

Some of the specific topics and problems 
which receive attention are: relative values and 
proper proportions in oral and silent read- 
ing; stages of growth in reading habits; ex- 
pert opinion regarding the teaching of phonies, 
especially as to kind, amount and placement; 
home-made reading charts, booklets, ete.; the 
classroom library including graded lists of 
books; testing nad remedial work. 

Instructors and students as well as the gen- 
eral reader will find very useful the well- 
chosen references which will enable them to 
pursue various questions in a fuller way, and 
also the carefully prepared outlines and sum- 
maries for each chapter. 
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All-of these features together, result in a 
book which offers general enlightenment on an 
important subject and which is, at the same 
time, in content and technique, an excellent 
textbook. 

Annie E. Moore, 
Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 


Some additions to the Childhood Education 
Series.—The first two books in the Childhood 
Education Series on “The Behavior of Young 
Children”* are probably among the most con- 
eretely helpful books that have yet been pub- 
lished for parents. The first book deals with 
the young child’s eating and sleeping behavior 
and the second is concerned with his dressing, 
toilet and washing behavior. 

The plan of the books is as follows :—First, 
a set of incidents about particular children are 
given. These are arranged in pairs, the former 
showing a desirable procedure and the latter 
an undesirable one. A thought-provoking ques- 
tion intended to point out what the child is 
learning follows each pair. An example can 
best show this method. 

Mrs. Carter reported, “One evening when 
George’s father said, ‘Son, hang up your 
clothes,’ I explained, ‘George hasn’t any hook 
he can reach, father.’ Father brought a hook, 
nail and hammer and George and his father 
decided where to put the hook. George asked 
as he pointed to the hooks, ‘Is this my hook, 
Daddy’s hook up there? Mamma’s hook’s 
there?’ George has hung up his own coat ever 
since.” 

Was George learning to hang up his coat 
on his own hook? 

When Charles asked his father to hang up 
his coat for him, father said, “You can get 
a chair and reach the hook yourself.” After a 
good deal of effort and strain, Charles finally 
succeeded in hanging up his coat. He said, “I 
did it,” as his face puckered into a ery. 

Was Charles learning with too much diff- 
culty to hang up his coat? 

Following the incidents are some short, 
well-chosen and very practical quotations from 
well-known writers on the subject studied. Each 
section then presents a series of questions which 

* Ethel B. Waring and Marguerite Wilker, The Be- 
havior of Young Children. Book Eating and 
Sleeping Behavior. Book II. Dressing, Toilet and 


Washing Behavior. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1929 and 1930. $1.00 each. 
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a mother ean think through about her child’s 
behavior and her own guidance behavior in 
each specific situation. These questions are 
under such headings as Regularity, Place, 
Equipment, Clothing, Preparation, Accident, 
Correction, ete. In Book II additional valu- 
able sections are given on “His Process of 
Learning” and “Teaching the Process.” Special 
emphasis is placed on helpful movements, 
simple words in directing the child, an en- 
couraging manner and the importance of giv- 
ing less and less help and approval as success 
is attained. 

These books will be extremely useful to all 
who work with smal] children and their par- 
ents—nursery and _ kindergarten teachers, 
nurses, child study groups, ete. The books are 
concise, easy to read and most helpful. The 
anecdotes of particular children will especially 
appeal to mothers and the device of contrast- 
ing the good with the “horrible examples” 
brings into relief the lesson or underlying prin- 
ciple which the authors are __ illustrating. 
Throughout the two books stress is laid on 
the desirability of the mother herself examin- 
ing her own procedures and discovering where 
she might improve her own methods. The 
books aim to be suggestives, rather than all- 
inclusive, if that were possible. 

Two especially helpful and often overlooked 
techniques are described minutely. They are 
the technique of using a short and effective 
vocabulary in dealing with young children, such 
as the positive statements, “Eat now, then 
talk,” “Almost finished,” “Lie still,” “Toilet 
now,” “That’s right. Dry your hands,” as con- 
trasted with the negative, “Don’t do that,” “Do 
this for mother,” “I told you to stop talking,” 
ete,; and the second technique of withdrawing 
help and approval as time goes on and the 
child is increasingly able to perform without it. 

The second book contains a valuable section 
which one wishes the first book might also have 
included, “His Learning Process,” and “Teach- 
ing the Process.” One wishes, too, that these 
sections could have been even more expanded 
to include most of the situations of each type 
of behavior instead of examples of each kind. 
If the section on the child’s own learning pro- 
cess could have been paralleled by “Teaching 
the Process” it may have proven a more con- 
venient and effective arrangement. 

There is a possibility that to some mothers 
the examples given may be too simple and they 
may tend to think the answer implied in the 
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questions will be the panacea for all their 
problems, without thinking about underly- 
ing causes. The authors try to avoid this, 
however, in their statements at the end of 
each section that point out the complexity of 
each procedure. 

Teachers may safely recommend these books 
to all mothers of young children with the 
knowledge that something of value will be 
gained from them. The next two books of the 
series will be eagerly anticipated. 

DorotHy Van ALSTYNE, 
Garden Apartments, 
Franklin and Winnetka 
Public School Nurseries 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A comprehensive program in character edu- 
cation.—The authors of a recent book* have 
contributed a volume of some 483 pages on the 
theory and practice of character building by 
means of a program embracing home, school 
and community agencies. The authors state 
as their basic assumption “that any program of 
character education will succeed only in the 
degree that parents and teachers cooperate 
wisely and whole-heartedly.” They present 
the resultant conclusions from three years of 
experiments, investigations and school, home 
and community projects, based on this assump- 
tion and earried out in sixteen cities and 
thirty-one rural communit'es, representing the 
cooperation of 915 teachers and 5,463 parents. 

Character is interpreted as “the sum total of 
one’s way of responding to life situations,” 


and character education as “ a process through 


which the child learns to make wholesome so- 
cial adjustments to his many perplexing life 
situations.” The authors emphasize the two- 
fold aspect of character training as involving 
“(1) Prevention, that is, helping the child learn 
to make wholesome adjustments to his daily 
life situations so that he will emerge out of 
every conflict stronger physically, intellectu- 
ally and emotionally; and (2) Cure, that is, 
helping the child overcome certain maladjust- 
ments or bad habits by supplanting these with 
good habits.” 

The book is divided into two parts, each one 
a complete book in itself. Part One diseusses 


* Charles E. Germane and Edith Gayton Germane, 
Character Education. Chicago: Silver, Burdett and 
Company, 1929. 
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a program for the school, dealing with the ef- 
fect upon growth of character, first, of teach- 
ing, and second, of the use of the case study 
method in the handling of maladjustments; 
and, third, of pupil participation in the gov- 
ernment of the school. 

Part Two suggests a program for the home 
which is introduced by a study of the unde- 
sirable habits of children and followed by an 
analysis of the causes of these faults of 
children. The third section of Part Two dis- 
cusses a constructive program in the home, 
utilizing a knowledge of the laws of learning 
and maintaining a discipline which develops 
self-control and responsibility and stresses the 
value of comradeship. 

In an interpretation of character education 
as broad as the one which the authors have 
attempted, it is impossible to give intensive 
handling to all of the topics under discussion. 
Some. subjects, therefore, have received a 
rather superficial treatment as, for instance, 
the problem of discipline involving punishment. 
Because of the heterogeneous character of the 
content, it is diffieult to feel the essential unity 
of the book, and at times the reader almost 
loses the connection with character education 
in the discussion of the emotions, the laws of 
learning, or the development of subject matter. 

The authors frankly state that some students 
and well trained parents have criticized them 
for making a study of children’s faults the 
basis for a character education program, think- 
ing that the approach should be positive rather 
than negative. While admitting the justice of 
the criticism, the authors defend their pro- 
cedure since the list of faults is “a point of 
departure only” and “character rectification 
can come only through seeing clearly the 
nature of the task and then replacing bad 
habits with good habits.” 

The book reports many interesting and valu- 
able investigations and prints several excellent 
bibliographies. It is on the whole more of a 
compilation than an original contribution to 
the field, but the point of view is essentially 
sound and the book should be distinctly help- 
ful to prineipal, supervisors, parents’ and 
teachers. 

Epna Dean Baker, 
National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Books Recetved—Primarily for Teachers 


Adler, Alfred. The Education of Children. 
Translated by Eleanore and Friedrich Jen- 
sen. New York: Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 
1930. Pp. 309. $3.50. 

Culbertson, Charlotte Ross. Interpretive 
Rhythms for Kindergarten. Milwaukee: 
Wm. A. Kann Musie Co., 1929. $1.00. 

McCarthy, Dorothea A. The Language Develop- 
ment of the Preschool Child. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
Pp. XIII 174. $2.50. 

Myers, Gary Cleveland. The Modern Parent. 
New York: Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 1930. 
Pp. XII 350. $3.50. 


Olson, Willard C. The Measurement of Ner- 
vous Habits in Normal Children. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1929. Pp. XII 97. $2.00. 

Survey of College Entrance Credits and Col- 
lege Courses in Music. Prepared by the Re- 
search Council of the Musie Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference in cooperation with the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 


Music. New York: National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 1930. Pp. 
VII 209. 


Books Received—Primarily for Children 


Barr, Henrietta C., Drew, Mina P. The Nest. 
Illustrations by authors. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company, Ine., 1930. Pp. 58. 

Bridges, T. C.; Tiltman, H. Hessel. More 
Heroes of Modern Adventure. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1930. Pp. XI 266. 
$2.00. ; 

Clark, John R.; Otis, Arthur S.; Hatton, Car- 


oline. First Steps in Teaching Number. 
New York: World Book Co., 1929. Pp. 
XIII 225. 


Clark, John R.; Otis, Arthur S.; Hatton, 
Caroline. Modern-School Arithmetic, Book 
One. 1929. Pp. XVI 399. Book Two, 
1929. Pp. XIV 386. Book Three. 1930. 
Pp. XIII 402. New. York: World Book Co. 

Evans, Gwendolen Mary: Turn Again Lane. 
Illustrations by author. New York: Freder- 
ick Warne & Co., 1929. Pp. VI 63. $2.00. 

Faurot, Walter L. The Art of Whittling. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Peoria, Illinois: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1930. $1.35. 

Fitzgerald, Pitt L. The Trail of the Ragged 
Fox. Illustrations by H. Rudolph Pott. 
Philadelphia: Macrae, Smith Co., 1930. Pp. 
318. $2.50. 

Hogan, Inez. The Little Toy Airplane. Illus- 
trations by author. Philadelphia: Macrae 
Smith Co., 1930. Pp. 49. $1.50. 

Ruth, H. Morgan. The Goad of Gold. Phila- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Company, 
1930. Pp. 321. $2.00. 

Oliver, Torfrida. The Mole and the Mouse. 
Illustrations by Elsie Mavrogordato. New 


York: Frederick Warne & Co., 1930. Pp. 
48. $0.75. 

Smedley, Eva; Olsen, Martha C. The New 
Primer. 1926. Pp. 130. The New First 
Reader, 1925-1928. Pp. 195. The New 
Second Reader, 1928. Pp. 192. The New 
Third Reader, 1929. Pp. 288. Illustrations 
by Matilda Breuer. Chicago: Hall & Me- 
Creary Co. 

Smedley, Eva; Olsen, Martha C. 
book. Chicago: Hall & MeCreary Co. Pp. 
40. $0.12. 

Smedley, Eva; Olsen, Martha C. Suggestive 
Plans for Teaching the First Lessons of the 
New Primer. Chicago: Hall & McCreary, 
Co., 1929. Pp. 47. 

Smedley, Eva; Olsen, Martha C. Story Games 
with Pictures and Numbers. Designed by 
Norman H. Hall. [Illustrations by Matilda 
Breuer. Chicago: Hall & MeCreary Co., 
1928. Pp. 37. 

Smedley, Eva; Olsen, Martha C. Work and 
Play. Designed by Norman H. Hall. Illus- 
trations by Matilda Breuer. Chicago: Hall 
& MeCreary Co., 1926. Pp. 38. $0.48. 

Stubbins, Maud C.; Watts, Genevieve M. 
Stories I Like and Pictures by Me. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co., 1929. Pp. 31. $0.24. 

Stubbins, Maud C. Read and Do. Iillustra- 
tions by Genevieve M. Watts. Chicago: Hall 
& McCreary Co., 1927. Pp. 30. 

Waldo, Fullerton. Grenfell: Knight-Errant of 
the North. Philadelphia: Macrae, Smith 
Co., 1930. Pp. 315. $2.00. 
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Editor, Etta Ruta Boyce 


In the NEW YORK TIMES for August 3rd, 
under the title, The Trends and Tides of Mod- 
ern Education, more than a column of space is de- 
voted to Euthenies as taught in vacation study 
at Vassar. It is interesting that this project, 
which has developed beyond the experimental 
stage, should be of such news value that a 
newspaper is willing to discuss it at length. 
It is presented as a “profitable vacation for 
the entire family, with its opportunity for 
proper care of children in the laboratories es- 
tablished for this purpose, with its classes on 
subjects that interest women, and with the in- 
terest which brings many fathers for week- 
ends. Several of the comments are interest- 
ing. As a group, they “are seeking answers to 
the complicated problems of family life today. 
They are a more alert group than is found 
in the ordinary summer school. As mothers 
they are interested in a class which covers 
what parents should know about schools and 
education. This deals with the financing of 
education as well as giving the women an in- 
sight into the changes that have taken place 
in its method and theory since their own school 
days.” Certainly school people may hope that 
those who attend this Euthenie Institute, 
though small.in numbers as contrasted with the 
great mass of public school parents, may serve 
as a leaven which shall in time affect the whole 
school situation. 


In the ATLANTIC for August, Frank H. 
Vizetelly, writing on Keeping Step With Speech, 
discusses the complicated question of the pro- 
nunciation of English words, interestingly but 
without conclusions. He says, “There is no 
absolute standard of authority for all English- 
speaking peoples today—the standard accepted 
is the best usage of educated persons in every 
country, state, city, county, or region. Pro- 


nunciation must and will vary widely among 
persons of equal intelligence and cultivation.” 
He believes that if the whole practice of the 
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entire body of educated men the world over, 
entitled to be consulted, were taken into con- 
sideration, there would still be no unanimity. 
As he puts it, “Even if everybody worth 
consulting could be consulted, we should still 
be left in the same state of uncertainty as if 
they had not been consulted.” This is decidedly 
in opposition to those who believe that the 
radio is going to standardize speech. He says 
further, “On this side of the Atlantic, we are 
a word ridden people. Our sum of literary 
coinage is much greater than that of any other 
nation, but none of us have worried ourselves 
to any great extent about the differences and 
distinctions that exist in the manner of putting 
over what we want to say.” He refers to a 
diseussion of the word yes, which St. John 
Ervine believes we have corrupted in the 
various forms of yah, yuh, and yeah that are 
common today. The Literary Digest, however, 
pointed out some years ago that these may 
really be variations of the Old English yea. 
Whatever its origin, this version is now very 
common, »0 much so that the writer says, “In 
the United States one very seldom hears a good 
sibilant assent ‘yes’ even in highly educated 
circles, nowadays.” After discussing the vari- 
ous modes of pronunciations of several words, 
the article ends with an amusing computation 
as follows, “The speech energy output of the 
normal voice has been found to be at the rate 
of 125 ergs per second, and computations re- 
veal that if we could have a million persons 
talking steadily, and were able to convert the 
energy of their voice vibrations into heat these 
people would have to talk for an hour and a 
half to produce enough heat to make a cup of 
tea, and yet we are charged with being the sole 
purveyors of ‘hot air’.” 


THE FORUM in its August number con- 
tinues its series of Living Philosophies with a 
statement by H. G. Wells, What I Believe. 
His first point which he explains with details is 
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that “we are mortal persons responding to the 
advance of perhaps immortal ideas. We are 
not ourselves only; we are also part of human 
experience and thought.” Second he says, “I 
believe that the growing process of thought, 
knowledge, and will of which we are parts, 
of which I am a part, and of which you are 
a part, may go on growing in range and 
power forever. I think that Man is immortal, 
but not men.” Of individuality he has this 
to. say, “Our individuality is, so to speak, an 
inborn obsession from which we shall escape 
as we become more intelligent. And we 
are under a necessity to escape from it as 
we become more intelligent, because increas- 
ing intelligence brings us more and more 
clearly face to face with the ultimate frus- 
tration of every individual desire in age, 
enfeeblement, and death. Personality, individu- 
ality, is a biological device which has served 
its end in evolution and will decline. A con- 
sciousness of something greater than ourselves 
—the immortal soul of the race—is taking 
control of the direction of our lives.” He says 
that his credo has helped him to “a certain 
mastery over the greed, the fears, the passions, 
and vanities that troubled my earlier days, 
and rid myself altogether of the fear of death. 
It is good to be a part of life. Just as a 
sun-dial counts only the sunny hours, so does 
life know only that it is living. Many experi- 
ences there are in life, but one that we shall 
never have. We shall never know that we are 
dead.” 

The same journal prints in dialogue form 
an explanation by Corra Harris of her new 
experiment in Character Building, which as 
the oceupant of the Chair of Evil, she is con- 
ducting at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. Her answer to the question of why 
this title was chosen rather than that of 
Goodness, which seems more important, is 
“Goodness is an honorable term which has 
fallen into disrepute because we have given it 
the reputation of being dull and uninterest- 
ing.” Contrasting goodness and evil in the 
thought of the present as contrasted with the 
past, she says, “My feeling is that the differ- 
ence between the mind of the past and the 
present is that formerly we believed in good- 
ness more than we do now, though our deeds 
were evil as usual. Tennyson wrote his Idylls 
of the King, not because there ever was any 
such king or round table of such knights, but 
because he believed there could be such men on 
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the earth. Now we have no such belief. And 


we really do not want such men among us. If 
one remotely resembling this type lived and 
died a hundred years ago, we rake up his 
dust and shake sins out of it to diminish his 
name and his fame. Evil, by many agreeable 
definitions, has become the popular science of 
our times. This is why some one with a hand- 
grenade grip on the subject ought to teach it 
truthfully for what it is—the death warrant of 
mankind.” She believes that the start must be 
made early, since she says, “The youngest 
child among us shows the development of 
moral sense the first time he lies or deceives, 
He has no moral sense until he does. This is 
the time to teach him what evil is.” Because, 
“Choice is always there in the eternal order 
of things. And the sooner he finds it out 
and is constrained by teaching, precept, and 
punishment to act accordingly, the easier it 
will be for him to make the right choice in 
conduct. The sentimental modern parent 
evades this duty in order to leave his child 
unburdened and happy as long as_ possible. 
Excellent training for an outlaw, but not for 
an immortal soul. Such affection for children 
is animal in character. It does not even reach 
the dignity of heathen parenthood.” One 
wonders if Mrs. Harris really intends the 
thought here implied that goodness and hap- 
piness are incompatible. 


In the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
for August, Poppy Cannon, writing under the 
title Edueation for Discontent, describes a 
visit to the Folk Schools of Denmark with 
some interesting conclusions. “One is im- 
pressed more and more by the great importance 
attached to the teacher as a warm, human 
personality. It is the folk school idea that 
teachers must be people. Whether they are 
university men or women or have done doc- 
toral researches into the dialects of the Ancient 
Greats, is a matter much less important. More- 
over, the folk school teacher is not permitted 
to inundate in charts of pedagogical efficiency, 
in quartiles and percentiles. He has no six 
weeks’ grades to issue, not school board reports 
to fill out—the Government sees to it that 
the finances of the school are in order, hands 
out the necessary subsidies and scholarships, 
and withdraws, allowing a free teacher to fol- 
low his own inspiration. The folk teacher has 
time for the intangibles in education.” An 


achievement teachers everywhere will applaud. 
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In a summer issue of the NEW YORKER, 
Jean Batchelor has a delightful poem called 
To Helen on Her Second Birthday, which 
presents such a lovely appreciation of child- 
hood, it is worth quoting here: 


You are so small, neat gardens wear 
A billowing and gigantie air 

About your play. The moderate lawn 
Stretches like legend on and on 

And paths familiar to us 

Are suddenly grown fabulous, 

Fit only for the mammoth tread 


Of Gulliver. Above your head, 
That lifts no higher than my hand, 
Small saplings like sequoias stand, 
And oak trees grown to twice their size 
Are lost in unimagined skies. 

The customary quiet rose 

Prodigious and rococo grows, 

And even the petunia plant 
Flourishes extravagant 

Blossom, while the bee becomes 

A soaring bird that strangely hums. 
But landseapes shrink to mortal scale 
When you are gone—all marvels fail. 








News and Notes 


(Continued from page 44) 


The following report was received from Miss 
Kate Kelly, Assistant Elementary Director of 
the Des Moines public schools. It may be a 
suggestion to those in charge of the meetings 
for kindergarten-primary departments of State 
Teachers’ Associations, 

In reply to your recent request for infor- 
mation coneerning exhibits of educative 
material sponsored by Councils of Primary 
Edueation, I am glad to tell you that we 
have something to report from Des Moines. 

Our local Council, to which every primary 
teacher in the city belongs, held an exhibit 
during the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, November 7, 1929. In some 
years the Council has sponsored a luncheon 
at this time to which all visiting Counel 
members and other primary teachers were 
invited. The exhibit held on November 7 
was in connection with the luncheon. The 
walls of the large dining room were hung 
with the caleimine paintings and erayon 
and cut paper illustrations from the first 
three grades. Around the sides of the 
room underneath the illustrations were 
small collections of children’s work in clay 
modeling, furniture, cardboard construction, 
jams, jellies and canned goods, sewing, 
dolls of various kinds, booklets, reading 
and number checks, ete., ete., ete. With 
these samples of work were shown also 


samples of raw materials. Mimeographed 
lists of educative material with addYesses 
of firms supplying some were given out. 
Three speakers emphasized the necessity of 
the right use of the right material with 
young children. 

The first speaker, Miss Orwig, in charge 
of the art department of the Publie Library 
and herself a painter, diseussed creative 
art in the beginning grades. Miss Ander- 
son, a demonstration teacher in our schools, 
interpreted the illustrations on the walls in 
terms of the subject matter represented. 
Much of our art work grows out of our 
social sciences and nature study. Each 
illustration was considered and growth from 
grade to grade in number and variety of 
ideas and ability to portray them was 
pointed out. Mrs. Harney, who had ar- 
ranged the exhibit of educative materials, 
explained the purpose of the exhibit and 
stressed the necessity of many different 
types of materials as a stimulus to educa- 
tive activity and the value of materials 
which lead children to plan their own 
activities, think their* problems through, 
collect proper materials, use them as skill- 
fully as they are able and judge the result 
for themselves in contrast to commercial 
types of material which are of the cut and 
dried, ready to use in one way type. 
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ready to help you 
are explained in 
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no long hunting, no long preparation 
ART AND DRAWING WORK 
Ideas by the e- a= 

fl. -roardise of the PUR [a 
ieegepermeened MAGAZINE 
suggestions. You'll find 
as many pages of illustra- 
tions as of reading matter 


... tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


Subjects you want 
...the kind you’ve hunted 
for many times... paper 
work, clever cut-outs, 
posters, simple craft work, 
drawing easy designs, 
suggestions for holidays. 


Color es ... 6 additional pages in each 
issue...in full color...this is a feature that you will 
not find in any other school magazine. 


Ten numbers a year. ..one for each school 
month ...70 pages filled with help. Articles and 
drawings by over 100 teachers and supervisors. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year...$3.25 in Canada 


Send your subscription in now... 
Begin to use this valuable help. It means a lot 
to you... better work in your class, more 
interest from the pupils, tells you what to do next 
and pre you suggestions which will be the envy 
of other teachers. If you have never seen a copy 
of this helpful magazine, ask for a sample. 


Ask for catalog describing and illustrat- 


ing over 50 portfolios...printed on loose sheets, 
enclosed in folders, filled with other ideas which 
make art teaching easy. 


1 SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


_ Please start my subscription for The School Arts 
Magazine, at once. 


V Tam enclosing $3.00. ($3.25 in Canada, $3.50 abroad) 
V Send bill for $3.00 payable Oct. 15, 1930 


VY Please send your interesting folder describing 50 helpful 
publications for teachers. 
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Progressive Education 


A liberal, humanitarian magazine 
for the modern educator and parent, re- 
flecting the new tendencies in educa- 
tion and life—stimulating, practical, 
helpful. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 
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Book REVIEWS News of the Association 


Published the first of January, February, 
March, April, May, October, November, De- 
cember, by The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Francis Mitchell Froelicher, Editor. 


Each subscription includes membership in 
the Association, with all its services in solv- 
ing home and school problems, aid in secur- 
ing positions, finding the right school, and 
attendance on its annual conference. Speciul 
Offer: With each subscription entered this 
month, two reprints will be included free. 
Send for checking list. Send for clubbing 
rates with other magazines and important 
books on education. 
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10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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entitles me to membership in the Progressive 
Education Association. Send the following: 
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